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sketch, forsooth! The 
graved from that painting by Hayter a fancy 
There 


the world. 


A 
A FANCY 


picture en- 


sketch? never was a more outrageous 


misnomer in It is a picture of “our 
Keziah.” I remember when she sat to Hayter for 
A pretty 
Still she is not 
Look at the mild 
Contrast it with the spi- 
The face 


almost tells her story—a story of self control. 


it, as well as if it were but vesterday. 


creature she is; is she not, reader?’ 
half so pretty as she is good. 
expression of her eyes. 


rited fournure of the mouth and nose. 


Be patient a few moments, and you shall learn 


something of her character and fortunes; how 


talented and amiable she was; and how it came to 
pass that all we, her schoolmates, with one con- 
sent, used to eall her “our K riah.”” 

Her father, Mr. Carlton, was a rich merchant 
who resided in the West Indies, and she was his 
only child, having lost her mother in infancy. I 
remember when she first came to the school, where 
It was a semi- 
nary under the care of two Quaker ladies, in Race 
street, Philadelphia. 


I was taught “the humanities.” 


One fine morning, a great 
while ago—I never remember dates—a beautiful 
carriage drove up to the door of our quiet man- 
sion, and a tall, sallow-looking gentleman, richly 
dressed, descended from it and handed out a little 
fairy of a girl, about a dozen years old, and con- 
ducted her into the parlour, where they were re- 
ceived by the elder of the two ladies having charge 
of the school. 

The coming of a new scholar is a great event 
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SELF CONTROL. 


ute.) 


in a boarding school; and I thought myself very 
fortunate to be present and to hear the negotiation 
for her admission. 
terms settled on the most liberal scale, and prelimi- 


The usual inquiries were made, 


naries all arranged; and still, to my great astonish- 
ment, there was not a word said about her studies. 

At last Miss Placid, our preceptress, inquired, 
«“ What branches dost thou wish thy daughter to 
attend to?” 


“Teach her self control,” replied the father. “I 


have observed,” he continued, “that persons of 


your persuasion in religious matters, acquire early 
the habit of controlling those passions and desires 
which are apt to occasion us, unlucky people of the 
world, some of our greatest troubles and perplexi- 
ties. It is for this reason that I have brought my 


Teach 


The rest I leave to your own ju 


d vughter to your school. her self control. 


loment.” 

« A very odd sort of person is this Mr. Carlton,” 
thought I; but Miss Placid seemed pleased with 
the compliment paid to her discretion; and so the 
conference broke up, and I went off to my lessons 
and thought no more of this singular charge till a 
long time afterwards. 

When Keziah commenced her noviciate with us, 
Indolent, as West 


Indians are apt to be, quick-tempered, volatile, 


she was a wayward little miss. 


heedless; but very placable and warm-hearted; she 
gave the good Misses Placid a world of trouble, 
fell out with a dozen of us in turn, and ended by 
winning the hearts of the whole school before the 
first term was over. 
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I never could make out how the elder Miss 
Placid, who seemed to be her special Mentor, con- 
trived to make her little faults disappear, one after 
the other; but it is very certain that the task was 
accomplished by some means or other. She never 
reproved her, at least before the other girls; but, 
after a certain time, she had acquired so absolute 
an ascendancy over her, that a simple direction, 
given in the gentlest manner, served to call forth 
the most strenuous exertions in learning her les- 
sons; and a single look would instantly restore her 
to serenity, when some of the cross accidents that 
are always turning up at schoo had a little ruflled 
her temper. 

Notwithstanding her native indolence, Keziah 
became quite a pattern of industry. She learned 
everything, I believe, that was taught at the school 
—French, Italian, drawing, all the usual English 
branches, and I don’t know how much mathe- 
matics; but the ugly diagrams she compelled her- 
self to draw were perfectly horrifying to look at. 
In fact, she finally got so far as to calculate an 
eclipse of the sun, which was all proje cted, 1 be- 
a large sheet of drawing 


paper, and sent off, in a ship, to her father. I 


lieve they called it, on 


think it must have amazed the good man not a 
little; for Keziah told me, that when she was in 
her own country, she had a little black girl to wait 
upon her all the time; and had never been accus- 
tomed to do anything for herself; and this was her 
apology for the utter helplessness which occasioned 
so much amusement when she first came amongst 
us. 

Kezi uh’s odd name was some time S a source of 
mortification to her. It had been borne by an old 
maiden aunt, who had been very kind to her, and had 
won her very tender regard; so that any disparage- 
ment of the name by us, thoughtless imps, was so 
much the more painful to her. I recollect, on one 
occasion, that she was severely tried in this way. 
There was at the school a certain girl, who was 
very clever at writing verses; and who seemed to 
think that her talent in this way gave her immu- 
nity for such infirmities of genius as ill-temper, 
malevolence, s/attern/iness, (is there such a word, 
Mr. Godey’) and all manner of uncharitableness. 

This young lady, Miss Draggle, amused herself, 
one day, by writing some half a dozen verses, each 
of which terminated with the unfortunate name of 
our pet, rhyming to all sorts of ridiculous things, 
so as to make one laugh, in spite of one’s self. 
This precious piece of poetry was circulated 
among a few of the new comers and laughed at; 
but for some time it was kept out of sight of its 
subject; until on acertain morning some one was so 
ill-natured as to lay it on Keziah’s desk, so that she 
would be sure to see it as soon as she came into 
school. 

I sat opposite to her; and saw her take up the 
paper and read it. I knew not what it was at the 
time; but I observed the colour mounting to her 
very brow. Then those beautiful lips were slightly 


compressed; the colour passed slowly oil; she laid 
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the paper in her desk and quietly went about her 
tasks without saying a word to any one. If I had 
been in her place, would not I have paid off that 
Miss Draggle? But see now, what Keziah, our 
Keziah, did. Although she knew who the writer 
was, instead of showing the verses to Miss Placid, 
and bringing her enemy into merited disgrace, she 
destroyed them; and when, a week afterwards, 
Miss Draggle was taken ill with the typhus fever, 
who but Keziah volunteered to sit up with her, 
night after night, to hold the cup to her parched 
lips, to soothe her when she was raving with de- 
lirium, and to bear with her peevishness when she 
was slowly recovering! Could we help loving 
such an angel? 

One day there came news that Mr. Carlton was 
dead, and we afterwards learned that he had died 
insolvent. So Keziah was obliged to leave school! 
and go and live in the country with her old maiden 
aunt. Sad enough were we all when she went 


away. But her course was nearly completed. So 
we should soon have had to part with her at any 
rate. 

After I had left school myself, I received an in- 
vitation from Keziah to pass a month with her in 
the country, some forty or fifty miles from Phila- 
delphia. You may be sure I did not fail to go, for 
I was very desirous to see her again; and to know 
of her welfare. 

It was late in the evening when I arrived at the 
residence of Keziah’s aunt, a snug little cottage on 


the declivity of a hill overlo 


king the Susquehanna. 
I was ushered into a neat little parlour, where | 
found a cheerful fire, before which, seated on each 
side of a work-table, were Keziah and her aunt; 
ly’s 


the former reading the last number of the La 
Book, “ with good emphasis, and good discretion,” 


while her companion was diligently engaged in 





very exemplary employment of 


the primitive an 
' 


knitting a pair of woollen stockings. Worthy lady! 
she must have been greatly scandalized at the rap- 


turous manner in which my delighted schoolmate 
interrupted the prelection, threw down her book, 
and rushed into my arms, when the parlour di 


opened, and my forlorn figure, muffled up in furs 
and comforters, presented itself. I was soon dis- 
mantled of my incumbrances, which had served to 
protect me against the keen November air, and 
comfortably seated by the cheering fire. Then 
began the hundred inquiries after old schoolmates; 
and the remainder of the evening passed off in that 
lively gossiping conversation, which is so interest- 
ing at the moment, and so vapid in the rehearsal. 

Miss Primrose, Keziah’s aunt, was a singular 
person. Reserved and stern in her deportment 
towards her neighbours and dependants, and penu- 
rious in her housekeeping, she was devotedly afiec- 
tionate and generous to her niece. All the tender- 
ness of her nature was lavished upon her nearest 
relative, and nothing which could contribute to her 


gratification, was spared. In return, however, she 
exacted not a few sacrifices of taste and inclinatior 


to her peculiar ideas of propriety. 
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Miss Primrose was understood to be in the en- 
yyment of a small income from property in Phila- 
delphia. She received her rents regularly, paid her 
bills punctually, and asked no favours. Her neigh- 
bours regarded her as a person well to doin the 
world: but rather close in her expenditures, She 
received but little company, and, since the arrival 
of her niece, she had appeared to centre her re- 


it 
gards chiefly on her. 

On the morning after my arrival an elegant gig 
drove up to the door and a young gentleman 
alighted from it and was ushered into our little 
parlour. He was introduced as Mr. Manly—a 
very suitable name, by the way, as he was a fine, 
bold, frank-hearted young man as one could de- 
Is stature, 


easy and courteous in his manners, and so hand- 


ynmanding 1 


ion to Miss Primrose, and his look and smile, 
when Keziah addressed him, spoke volumes. I 
almost envied her her admirer; for such he evi- 
dently was. Indeed, when he was gone I made 


my friend confess that he had effected some pro- 
gress in gaining her regard, and I could not help 


frankly telling her that | wished “ Heaven had 





made me such a man.”’ 


During the month of my sojourn in the country, 
Mr. Manly was a daily visitor. Miss Primrose 


affected not to understand his object; and when, 


near the close of my visit, he made a formal propo- 
sition to her to marry her niece and take her off 


with him to New York, she professed the greatest 


astonishment at his presumption, and gave him 


not the slightest hopes of success. 
Now came for poor Keziah the usual struggle 
} 


uty an 


etween « | atlection. The lover was urgent, 


the guardian inflexible, and she, poor soul, after a 
} 


} } 
ich drove 


contest with her own feelings, w the 
colour from her countenance, and wrung her heart 


with agony, came to the resolution to remain and 


comfort the declining age of her relative, and to 
dismiss for an indefinite period one who seemed 
iormed to rendet her the hap nest of Women. 

I was shocked, outraged, at the selfishness of the 


= 


woman; and I[ told Keziah that I wor not have 





riven up so handsome a lover forall the old maiden 
aunts in the world. But Keziah took it all so 
rently, reproving my outbreakings, and reminding 


me that her aunt had been so kind to her when 


she wa i little child, and had love ! her pare nts 
so much and had treated her so aff ‘tronately of 
late, that she could not bear to leave her desolate 


and alone in the world. She must stay with her 








ind trust to Providence that it would come out 
ull right in the end. “It w her dut sald, 
to sta and she must do her dut ‘ ie what 
might.” 

So Mr. Manly kissed her hand, promi ed to be 
fat l 1d went away. Keziah behaved like her- 
self She eo ealed her sutl r { he aunt 
ictually smiled when he drove away from the door, 
und heroically discharged her dai t lurin 
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the rest of my visit, with a placid and even cheerful 
countenance. I should have pouted and cried for 

After [ returned to town I thought a great deal 
about Keziah and the unfortunate turn her aflairs 


had taken. We corresponded regularly: but she 






never mentioned Mr. Manly. I considered it very 
odd at the time; and I charged one of my brothers, 
who frequently visited New York, to make inqui- 
The result was not very satisfac- 


tory. He was found to be a merchant, who had 


ries about him. 
gone into business upon a very handsome capital, 
the bequest of his deceased father; 
told me that he was regarded as a very rash and 


ind my brother 


One day all the talk was 
| 


imprudent speculator. 


of the great sums he had made by the sale of 


stocks; and the next day, of the losses which he 
In fact, 


he was spoken of as an extensive operator in the 


must have sustained by the fall of cotton. 


\t last there came a 


most hazardous adventures. 


grand crash among the merchants; and Mr. Manly 
failed with the rest. 

Next came the news that he was gone to Eu- 
rope; and, to crown the whole, we heard, one day, 
that he was married to an opera dancer in the 


south of France. 

- W hat an escape for Keziah!” said I; “but I 
must go to see her, and congratulate and condole 
with her in the same breath.”’ 


ry as fast as I could. 





So I p sted into the coun 
I found my friend paying the most assiduous at- 


bed Ihe old lady 


tention at the sick bed of her aunt. 
was rapidly declining. Her features, formerly 
sharpened by penury, were now attenuated by the 


ravages of consumption. She lived but a few days 


after my arrival; and when her remains had been 
depo ted in their final restiz r-place, Keziah con- 
sented to take up her residence with me, till her 
1unt’s agentin the city should make her acquainted 
with the d positions which had been made with 
respect to her future cours 

We arrived at my father’s house in Walnut 


street, just at dusk, and hurried into the parlour, 
which, to our surprise, we found empty, except a 


single figure of a strange gentle man, who was very 


composedly warming his hands at the fire. He 


did not turn round, as we entered, and I did not 


recognise him; but the moment Keziah cast her 


eyes upon his figure, she fainted and fell upon the 
a 


I 
floor. It was Manly. 


We laid her upon a sofa, applied the usual re- 





toratives; and when she had so far recovered as 
to sit up, it was pitiful to iold the distress of 
both. So woe-begone and anxious a look did he 
cast upon her, and so hurt and insulted did poor 
kK iah seem at his very resence For my part I 
was angry, outrageous, at the van; and [ deter- 
mined at once to give him a piece of m ul By 
wav of annihilating hi it one blow, I said, in a 


“ Vrs. Manly ”” he repil a “Surely vou do not 
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“Tam very much afflicted,” replied I, “to learn 


that Mrs. Manly is deceased.” 


” 


“ What can you possibly mean?” said he. “I 
have never been married 

“ Not married’” exclaimed I, beginning to feel 
mightily embarrassed in my turn. “ We heard 
that you were married in the south of France.” 

“it was all a mistake, I assure you. I have 
never been in the south of France. It is not my 
fault if my friends are not apprized of all I have 
done, for | have written regularly.” 

It was now Keziah’s turn to speak. The colour 
had come and gone rapidly upon her beautiful 
face during the preceding colloquy; and she now 
said, “I have never received a letter since you 
sailed.” 

This last declaration assured me that a very ten- 
der eclaircissement was inevitable; and considering 
the figure [ had recently cut as a stern judge, and 
the circumstance that [ was likely to prove just 
one too many in the scene that was to follow, | in- 
continently ran out of the parlour, and closed the 
door behind me. 

The family were all absent at a lecture, and I dis- 
creetly left the lovers to complete their mutual ex- 
planations, till their return. 

The next morning, you may be sure, I catechised 
Keziah very closely. Manly, it appeared, had re- 
turned almost as poor as he went away. But he had 
come home a wiser, if not a richer man. He had 
resolved to commence bust 1¢@ss Ol] a sm ill sc ile, 


upon the cash system, to live economically and 


build up a fortune by the oldfashioned process of 


industry and frugality. ‘The story of his marriage 
had originated from some adventure of a young 
Englishman of the same name; and it had been too 
readily believed, from the total failure of his letters. 
This circumstance was still to be explained. 

‘And so,” said I, “he was true to you, afterall, 
Keziah.” 

« No, he was true to me before all and above 
all”? 
« And you will marry him now’” 
“We shall see. I should not wonder if the 


thing were to happen one of these days. 


3s soon as possible: 


“ Do pray let it happen 
for I have not played bridesmaid for an age.” 

In the course of the morning Miss Primrose’s 
agent, Mr. Squizzy, called. He was the very beau 
ideal of a scrivener, a little, lean, scrimpt up old 
bachelor, who looked as if he had lived upon a diet 
of parchment and red tape for halfa century. On 
being introduced, he laid his snuffbox and portfolio 
on the table, with great formality, and putting on a 
pair of oldfashioned silver mounted spectacles, he 
produced a parchment which he announced to 
Keziah as the will of her aunt. It was terribly 
long; and in addition to the usual law verbiage, 
there was a great deal of explanation of her views 
and intentions after her own peculiar fashion. The 
upshot of the whole matter, however, was that Ke- 


ziah was to inherit her property; for which piece of 


ustice I forgave the old lady, in my innermost 
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heart, all the sour looks and harsh rebufls she had 
ever given me. Still I was not quite satisfied. | 
wanted to know the amount which Keziah was to 
have. So plucking up courage, I put the question 
point blank to the old serivener, and didn’t he stare 
at my impertinence ’ 

«Pray how much may this property of our ex- 
cellent deceased friend be worth, Mr. Squizzy?” 

“ Why, Miss,” he replied with a long, slender 
whining drawl, “I suppose her property in th 
country may be worth some ten thousand dollars; 
but then you know, there are the fifty thousand 
sh funds.” 





pounds which she held in the Erg! 


“Fifty thousand pounds!” 


we both exclaimed, 
actually jumping off our seats at the astounding 
intelligence. 

“ Yes, Miss,” he went on, in the same drawling 
tone, “and then, you know, she beught in the 
Cuba property, the coffee plantation, you know, 


after poor Mr. Carlton got into difficulty. 
“ We know no such thing,” I 





Primrose never let any one but yourself know that 


she had more than six or seven hundred dollars a 


year, and we never could divine where that came 
from.” 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Squizzy, “ Miss Primrose 
was a very prudent woman—a nice woman. She 
had a better notion about investments than a great 
1 


have got everything safe and 


many men have. 
snug for the young lady whenever she chooses t 
take possession.” 

The dear old quiz! Then he pulled out of his 
portfolio such a lot of papers and parchments, and 
drawled away at Keziah with hisexplanations. At 
last came a bundle of letters directed to her, which 
were Immediate ly examined, and prove d to be those 
of M 


cepted. This was not quite right. 


nly, which her aunt had caused to be inter- 
It is true the 


explanation which the old man gave, was that Mis 
Primrose had become so convinced that Manly wa: 
a spendthrift and a thoughtless fellow, that she had 
considered it her duty to cut off all communica- 
tion between him and her niece, when he went 
abroad. Still she might have trusted the dis- 
cretion of her niece. Surely ith id been sufliciently 
proved. 

It may be easily supposed that matters were now 
speedily arranged for a wedding—and a grand 
wedding it was. It took place at our house. All 
our old schoolmates, that could be found, were 
invited; and two or three came from Virginia and 
Maryland. Miss Placid was there too; and I heard 
the bride whisper to her, “ Dear Miss Placid, the 
best inheritance my father could have left me was 
precisely the one which came through your hands 
—self control.” 

After the marriage came the parting from us; for 
you must know, the happy couple went off into 
the country and settled on a great farm, where we 
visit them every summer; and such frolics as I 
have with those chub y little rogues, their two 
boys! 


So there you have the whole story, Mr. Godey; 


as 


~~ 








is 
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but how you ever got possession of that picture He would hardly let one look at it. Nevertheless 
long enough to have it engraved, is a marvel to me; it 7s her picture, and no fancy sketch. I should 
for her husband prized it as the apple of his eye. know it if | were to ses in Egypt. 

onus ————— 2 a2a——_ —_ 

rHE MARKET BOY. 
AN OLDFASHIONED STORY. 
E 
(See Plate.) 

I pray you, reader, look at this picture, “ Re- because the picture which is before us, drawn from 
fur ung from Varket.”’ Do you see the little boy the life, is such a preser t reality ; but. in order to 
astride of the white horse, clinging on bravely, and become acquainted with the history of Jerry Stug, 
not at all apprehensive of a tumble into the brook, the reader must go back with me in imagination 
and a smart ducking? that is Jerry Stug. Do you to the colonial times; the period between the end- 
observe the two girls wading through the water’ ing of the old French war, and the opening of the 
they are Jerry’s sisters, Sally and Dorcas. The Revolution. 
foremost one has a bird-cage on her head and a Then it was that Jerry, together with other 
basket on her arm; the other, as she wades by his choice spirits of that heroic age in our history, 
side, peers into Jerry’s face as if expecting to dis- began to flourish. His ancestor came over with 
cover some signs of flinching; but it is in vain; for, Governor W inthrop and settled on a snug hundred 
like that brave Spanish hidalgo, Don Francisco acre lot in Dorchester near the sea, built up a little 
Maria Socontera de Zamora, who never snufled a farm-house, which has been the homestead of the 
candle with his fingers, Jerry never knew what it family ever since, handed down from father to son 
was to fear. in the good oldfashioned way. Jerry’s uncle had 

Take particular notice of Sally, the foremost of been out in an expedition to Pemaquid, and tad 
Jerry’s sisters. The bird-cage which is on her borne a pontoon by the side of Sir William Pep- 
head contained half a dozen wild pigeons in the perel at the taking of Cape Breton; and his grand- 
morning, caught in a net by Jerry’s father, with father had been talked of for one of the governor's 
a hundred more, to be retailed out in Boston council; so that his mother was perfectly right 
six at a time, so as not to glut the market. They when she said that Jerry had good blood in his 
are all cone n yw, you see; an | the cave contains velns, and that it be hoved him to cut a figure in the 
only Sally’s shoes and stockings —hose I should world. 
sav—which have been discreetly taken off to wade Jerrv’s father, besides attending to his agricul- 
across the br yok. The basket on her arm held six t and horticultural pursu ts, was accustomed to 
dozen eges, good corn-fed eggs, fair, solid, and as go a fishing in the warm season, when the farm 
white as snow. Their merits were wel! understood work would permit, in a little sailboat that he 
by Mr. John Hancock, who bought the whole of owned; and these expeditions were often under- 
them for his own table, and sent Sally on her way taken in mackerel time, in the night between two 
rejoicing. pretty hard days’ work. Industry and thrift had 

Now take another look at the woman—I beg not gone out of fashion in those days. W hen Jerry 
her pardon—the lady, that rides the black mare. was quite a small lad he was permitted to accom- 
That is J rry’s “marm.” as he calls her. who takes pany his father on these nautical excursions; and, 
him to Boston market with her, all the way from long before he was grown up, he had become as 
Dorchester, in order that he may learn equitation skilful in the management of a boat as he was in 
and see the world early. A very notable person is “riding the great horse.” 

Mistress Stug; and her marketing proves it. Such Indeed, Jerry, besides being naturally active and 
butter and cheese, such poultry and applesauce, enterprising, felt that he had a hereditary character 
such sausages and vegetables as she rejoices the to support. All his ancestors, from the landing 
Boston folks withal, might establish the character of the ‘T'remont settlers, had been, albeit short and 
and make the fortune of a much less careful house- thick, very valorous; and he, the shortest and 
ke eper and economist than Jerry’s mother. Her thickest of any of his race within the recollection 
praise is in all the kitchens; and her stand in the of the “oldest inhabitant,” felt it incumbent on 
market is considered worthy to be designated by him to prove himself the most sturdy. Accord- 
letter A, number one. ingly when he went to the district school in the 

J speak of all these matters in the present tense, winter to learn the three great mysteries, reading, 

1s* 


5d 


Par 
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writing, and ciphering, he apeodlly snow-balled 
and thrashed his way into public estimation, and 
on his weekly excursion to market with his mother 
and sisters, he acted as protector and champion 
before he was a dozen years old; and, at sixteen 
the whole charge of this important business was 
entrusted to him, 

It was on the occasion of assuming this great 
trust, and an elegant homespun Sunday suit, that 
Jerry first began to aspire to the favour of Captain 
Pierce’s daughter, the delectable Roxalana, called 

y all her acquaintance, for shortness and euphony, 
Roxy. 

Sorely smitten was Jerry with the rosy cheeks 
and bright black eyes of Roxy; but a very bold 
thing it was conside red of him to pay open court 

her, waiting upon her home from the singing 
school, presenting her with the red ear of corn at 
huskings, and daring to ask her to accompany him 
on the great sleigh ride and dance at West Cam- 
bridge. For, be it known, Roxy was an heiress. 
Her grandmother had left her a thousand dollars, 
all to herself, and the farm, you know, was sure to 
come to her also in due time. 

Nevertheless, Jerry seemed to prosper very well 
He certainly received all sorts of en- 
and when, on at- 


in his suit. 
couragement from the fair one; 
taining his twenty-first year, he made a formal 
proposal, he was promptly referred to the captain 
for his consent. But now began his troubles. The 
worthy captain had his own notions about the 
qualifications of his future son-in-law; and Jerry 
thought that he received the proposal rather oddly. 

“ Marry my daughter, Jerry Stug’ Well that is 
cool, [ vow. How old are you, Jerry?” 

‘Twenty-one to-day, captain.” 

« And so you wish to part with your freedom as 
soon as you’ve got it, hey’ How much may you 
be worth?” 

“I have laid up two thousand dollars, captain. 
Father 
the marketing profits, ever since I was a little boy.” 

And so you laid it up, did you! Well that 
Learnt to have an eye to 
But I must tell you one 


and mother always allowed me a share in 


looks well, I must say. 
the main chance, hey? 
thing, Jerry. You have never seen no sarvice. 
You have never been out against the French and 


You never shouldered your musket e 





Indians. 

«Oh! captain, you know yourself I have shoul- 
dered my musket. I know the manual exercise, 
and I can shoot, too. I’ve killed eleven black 
ducks at a single shot. Father can vouch for that. 
He was along with me in the boat.” 

“Oh! yes, that’s all very well so far as it goes. 
But my son-in-law must know how to stand fire. 
He must shoot where shots are to be taken as well 
as given. Did you ever shoot a Frenchman or an 
Indian, hey? Answer me that.” 

Jerry, to use a modern phrase, was stumped. 
He thought the captain rather peculiar in his no- 
He replied, 


ght, captain, whenever 


tions, and not a little unreasonable. 
however, 


there 


“Tam ready to fi 


is any call for it. If the French were to land, 
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or the Indians were to come down upon us here in 
the night, I guess I could stand fire and pull 
trigger after a fashion. I never backed out of any 
sort of a quarrel for fear of a broken head or a 
bloody nose.” 

« Well, Jerry, there is no particular hurry about 
this matter, that I can see. You say you can fight 
upon a fair occasion; and if we all don’t have a fair 
occasion before long I miss my guess. There’s 
trouble a brewing, I tell ye. That shooting down 
of peaceable citizens in King street, the other day 
aint a going to be passed over quietly, my boy; 
and you and I will have to shoot something be- 
sides Frenchmen and [ndians, if the king’s minis- 
ters don’t leave off quartering soldiers and laying 
taxes upon us. So you had better not think of 
getting married, Jerry, till you’ve seen some actual 
sarvice. Roxy is a sensible girl, and will do as I 
bid her; and I shall tell her not to marry any man 
till he has showed that he is real grit.” 

Our hero was obliged to submit; but, as the cap- 
tain permitted his visits as before, he did not find 
submission very difficult. The next three years 
passed pleasantly enough, the courtship going on, 
the captain preaching the necessity of good works, 
in his own sense of the term, and Jerry hoping for 
a 8} ed y opportunity of seeing service. His pro- 
posal hi ud been made in 1772, and it was not long 
before he had an opportunity of enrolling himself 
among the minute men. 

When the battle of Lexington took place Jerry 
was in the ranks, with the rest of the Dorchester 
company, had a bullet shot through his hat, and 
on his return home, that he had shot a 
Captain Pierce com- 


vowed, 
“regular” and seen him fall. 
manded the company in which Jerry served on this 
occasion, and praised his conduct throughout; so 
that the lad might well consider himself upon the 
high road to that particular species of promotion 
which he chiefly desired. But lest his hopes should 
aspire too high the captain very frankly told him 
that he considered that day’s work a mere flash in 
the pan, nothing at all, in fact, to a veteran who, 
like himself, had fought at Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point; and had shot, as he remarked, “ more In- 
dians in the old French war than you could shake 
a stick at. Aye,” « Indians enough, 
Jerry, to shingle a meeting-house with their skins. 
What do you think of that, hey, boy’ 

Jerry now wanted to enlist and join the be- 
: But Roxy 


he continued, 


sieging army at Cambridge, forthwith. 
opposed his becoming a common soldier with all 
the eloquence she could muster; and, by way of 
compromise, the captain began to make interest to 
procure him a commission. 

While matters were in this state Jerry accompa- 
nied his father frequently in excursions upon the 
water, ostensibly for the purpose of fishing; but 
really with the design of watching the arrival of 
British ships of war, transports and merchantmen, 
which were frequently arriving with reinforcements 

' 


and supplies for General Gage’s army, closely be- 


sieged in the neighbouring town of Boston. 
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Anxious to distinguish himself by some feat of 
arms which should win the captain’s favour and 
his daughter at once, Jerry revolved in his mind a 
variety of bold enterprises. But the opportunity 
was still wanting. 

At last, a few days before the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill, Jerry being out in his fishing boat, with no 
companion but a small boy, observed a transport, 
which had landed her troops, lying at anchor re- 
mote from any other vessel of the enemy, and in a 
situation every way favourable for a surprise; and 
he instantly determined on an attempt to capture 
her that very night. Accordingly he hurried home, 
communicated his plan to some fifteen of the minute 
men, who readily entered into it, and found no 
difficulty in permitting the originator of the scheme, 
experienced as he was in the management of small 
craft, to take the command. 

Accordingly a large fishing smack was found, 
capable of holding all the men, who embarked in 
it, well armed, at a late hour in the evening, and 
quietly set sail. Fortunately the night was pitch 
dark; and by showing no light on board the smack, 
and observing one which appeared on board the 
transport, they were enabled to come within a few 
oars’ length of the enemy before they were per- 
ceived. ‘The men were lying flat on deck; and 
Jerry, standing at the helm, was the only person 
visible to the watch on the transport’s deck, who 
was not slow in hailing, the instant his approach 
was perceived. 

“ Boat ahoy! 
be aboard of us, if you don’t take care.” 

“T say, mister,” replied Jerry, in a long whining 


Halloo there, you lubber, you'll 


drawl, “don’t ye want to buy no fish?” 

« No, you son of a gun. Luff there, or you'll be 
into us.” 

«“ Well, that’s just what I want. 
see ye as fast as I can, and I raally expect you'll 


I’m coming to 


buy some of my fish when you come to see ’em. 
I guess you never seed sich haddock as I’ve got 
here. Haddock, you know, is a right down good 
pan fish.” 

By the time this speech was finished the smack 
was close alongside. Jerry threw a grappling iron 
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and made fast to the fore chains of the transport, 
and calling out, “ Now, boys!” he sprung with his 
whole party upon the deck of the enemy. 

The surprise was complete, and the capture was 
effected without firing a gun or losing a man. The 
transport’s crew were more numerous than the as- 
sailants; but most of them were asleep below, no 
apprehensions being entertained of an attempt to 
capture one of the king’s transports almost within 
cannon-shot of the men-of-war in Boston harbour. 
Jerry’s party, therefore, had only to overpower the 
watch on deck, consisting of five men, and to fasten 
down the hatches and companion-way in order to 
complete the capture. 

But the main difficulty still remained, which was 
to make sail and escape to a secure port before 
morning. ‘This, however, his own skill and the 
aid of some of his men who were old sailors, ena- 
bled him to accomplish. The transport was taken 
Marblehead; and 
was found to be laden with a considerable quantity 


into on removing the hatches 
of ammunition and muskets, articles of prime ne- 
cessity to the army at this period of the war. 

This was the climax of Jerry’s good fortune, and 
I must now bring my story to aclose. The time 
would fail me to recount how Jerry went to Cam- 
bridge to deliver the gunpowder and fire-arms— 
how he was publicly thanked by General Pomeroy 
in person—how the captain vowed that he had 
now “seen sarvice and done sarvice too’”’—how the 
courtship of Jerry and the siege of Boston both 
terminated the same week—how he gained a com- 
mission and went off to New York the next week 
—how he got a musket-shot in his shoulder at the 
battle of Long Island and was sent home to be 
nursed and cured, ay and caressed too by the fair 
Roxalana—the time would fail me, I repeat, to re- 
count all these things, and therefore I pass them 
Are they 
not all written in the chronicles of the times of King 
Lord North? and was not 


over without saying a word about them, 


George the Third and 
the said Jerry gathered to his fathers, in a good old 
age, some half a dozen years ago, leaving some of 
his grandchildren in the high places of the earth, 


even among the selectmen of Dorchester? 
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Open the casement—let me feel 
The mountain breezes round me steal ° 
They fanned 


Have they now lost their power 


my cheek in boyhood’s hour, 


There—there—enough—the evening air 
Comes playing through my matted hair 
Blow on, ye winds, I feel ye now, 


Upon my burning brow. 
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What! have ye ceased? already gone 
Wake up | 


Rush down the valley, wave the trees, 


' 


wake up! blow on! blow on 


My own sweet mountain breeze 


Now farewell, friends, a long adieu 
And farewell, Alps, I leave you too; 
My native cot, my mountain dell, 


Friends, Alps, and all, farewell. 


wre , ow 
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BARCLAY COMPTON, OR 


THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 


A STORY 


PART THE FIRS1 

Ir was on one of those lovely nights when the 
tropical moon “lights up a softer and a milder 
day,” that an American frigate was careering her 
lonely way across that ocean-desert which spreads 
trackless 


The gallant vessel 


its vast and solitudes between the old 


world and the new. was re- 
turning from a three years cruise: during which 
period she had circumnavigated the globe, and had 
recently crossed the equator for the fourth and last 
time. Her prow was turned towards the north- 
west, and the trade wind wafted her steadily in 
her course. Her top-sails caught the beams of the 
midnight moon; and on her lower canvass fell a mass 
of shade which darkened one half her deck, while 
the other came out into full light: except where its 
floor was chequered by the shadowed tracery of the 
rigging. ‘The foaming crests of the waves rippled 
their snowy ledges across the widening line of ra- 


diance which the bright planet poured down from 


her meridian height: and if a light cloud came wan- 
dering by, it only veiled without concealing her 
A noble ship, sailing alone on 


the moonlight waters of the 


resplendent face. 
ocean, is a fine and 


the power and 


I 
which Heaven, in its goodness, has delegated to 


solemn manifestation of genius 


man: and of the beauty and order that pervade 
every part of the system formed by “the glorious 
Architect divine.” 

The sea-air of the low southern latitude blew 


soft and balmy; and the watches of such a night 


might be classed among the pleasures of a sailor’s 
life. 


frigate were pacing the dec 


Two of the lieutenants belonging to our 


« together: sometimes 


conversing: and sometimes 
(that is whenever they judged it necessary) giving 


musing, sometimes 
attention to their professional duties. The younger 
oilicer, Rodney ‘'emplin (whom “the gods had 
made poetical,” and al 
broke forth into audible admiration of the moonlight 


Being enthusiastically 


s0 pictorial) occasionally 


scenery of ship and sea. 
fond of his profession, he, by an easy transition, 
descanted eloquently on the felicitous lot of those 
fortunate beings whose “ home is on the deep.”’ And 
he cited various “ snatches of songs,” both old and 
new, illustrative of the opinion that commences one 
of our national ballads—*“ How blest the life a sai- 
lor leads.” 

«“ Undoubtedly,” said Barclay Compton, smiling 
at the couleur de rose vision of his young friend, 
“ours is an existence made up altogether of plea- 
surable sensations, heightened by the delightful 
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excitements of storms, wrecks, and in war-time of 


battles.” 


«“ Victories—you should say,” interrupted Tem- 


plin. 

«“ Not to mention,” continued Compton, “ tyran- 
nical commanders, and other domestic troubles that 
are generally to be found within the little world of 
a ship; 
no door to creep out.’ 
vice, and would wish for nothing beyond what it 


much of 


and from the annoyance of which ‘there's 
Nevertheless, I like the ser- 


offers, if it did not compel me to pass so 
my time at a distance from the place where I hav 
‘garnered up my heart.’ Remember that I have a 
wife and children, who are in my eyes an angel and 
cherubs. When you are equally fortunate, you will 
think with me that the two most delightful words 
in a sailor’s vocabulary are ‘ homeward bound.’ 
«“ Well,” 


at this present sailing, exactly in that ecstatic con- 


returned Rodney Templin, “are we not 


dition? And will not a few weeks more, eit! 


whatever hopes and fears mat 


>on that of Mrs. Compto 


realize or set at rest 

‘rush on your fancy,’ « 

I can furnish you with lots of elegant ideas on tl 
' 


subject of hope. I have Campbell’s whole poem 


at my finger ends; not to mention all the charming 
things that Moore has ‘played and sung’ about 
Then there is Collins’s fine personificatio 
‘And H ype ¢ nec! 
Just as your 


wife will do, when she sees you coming in at that 


her. 


of the blue anchor goddess. rante 


smiled, and waved her golden hair.’ 
famous garden gate, you have so often talked of, 
that I see it always in my mind’s eye:— 


dorous woodbine, 





‘O’ercanopied with 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.’ 


But now (as I know it will do you good) I am 
this beautiful moonlight 


night, when I feel kindly towards all the world, by 


willing to indulge you on 


listening patiently, (and wakefully if I can,) to a 
connected history of your courtship and married 


life: if indeed you ean keep the thread of your nar- 


rative straight. I do not expect to see much o 


you after your arrival at your paradise: and as un- 
happily we may not again be ship-mates, and as, 
like Petruchio’s Curtis, I am unwilling to go down 
to my grave unenlightened upon the subject of this 
marriage, I will now set mys If steadfastly to list: 
to its ‘strange eventful history:’ promising that i 
the excess of my present urbanity, I will make du 
allowance for the optical illusions to which a ma 
is liable when he is in the singular predicament 
continuing desperately in love with his wife.” 

«“T only ask you to wait till you see my Rosa- 
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lie,” said Lieutenant Compton, seating himself on 


the slide of the carronade on which his friend was 

now reclining. “And I only wish that when you 

do marry, you may be as happy in your choice as 

myself.”’ 

“And , : 
ind now won adit 


«“ Agreed,” said Templin. 


ceé par le Commence ment, 


coMmach 
“It is more than five years,” began Compton, 
“ since, on one memorable afternoon, when I was 


officer of the deck, and we were lying at New York 


just off the Battery, that a party from the city came 


on board to visit our ship. There were two pair 


of married people, and two pair of single people. 


Among them was an old gentleman acquainted 


with the captain, and disappointe d at not finding 
him on board; and a young gentleman acquainted 


with me. ‘The females were all well-looking, but 


the gem of the party was a young lady who in- 
stantly struck me as the loveliest creature I had 


ever beheld. In stature she was exactly the juste 


milieu; and she had a fine graceful figure, slender 
enough for lightness and juvenilitvy, and round 


enough for health and dignity. Her complexion 


was of mingled roses and lilies.” 
“T understand,” interrupted Templin:— 


*T was beauty truly blent, whose white and red 


Nature’s own sweet and cunnir nd laid on 


“Her ringlets,” pursued Compton, “ looked as 
} 


if touched with a perpetual sun-beam, and were 


disposed in the most becoming manner.” 


“A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men,” 


observed Templin. 
“ Her teeth were of pearl, her lips rubies, her 


eves sapphires,” continued Compt mn. “In short, 


no description can do her justice.” 


“Very well. I can imagine her,” said Tem- 


plin. 
« Also,” resumed Compton, “she was most ex- 


quisitely drest: and you know that dress is a pow- 


erful adjunct to beauty. No woman (whatever 


nature may have done for her) can ever look well 


unless her dress is in good taste, and her hair ar- 


ranged becomingly. 


«“[ echo that important aphorism,” said Tem- 


plin, “and despise its false, though hacknied con- 


verse, that ‘ beauty when unadorned is adorned the 


most.” 


“ Well,” proceeded Compton. “In a word, Ro- 


salle Tilbourne was replete with every sort of 


m, dress, all 


' 
loveliness: figure, features, complex 


were perfection. ler was one of the most 


I 
beautiful thin 
perceive that it fitted her 


vown 


1eld, and it was easy to 


She had a 


rs L ever be 


exactly. 





charming scarf, and adivine bonnet—shoes—gloves 
—all were exquisite. I received the party at the 
ungway. ‘There was the sweetest fearfulness 


about her, as in her turn she ascended: and when 
I assisted in landing her safely on the deck, she 


was so fluttered, and so agitated with the danger 
as she femininely imagined it) of getting on board 





p, that nothing could be more captivating. My 


friend Hargrave, who belonged to the party, intro- 
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duced all its members to me, and to the other offi- 
cers that had come forward to assist in doing the 
honours of our frigate. I managed to 
accomplish my immediate wish of taking exclusive 
charge of Miss Tilbourne; and I therefore remem- 
the other 


very soon 


ber nothing about any of guests. I 
endeavoured to draw her into conversation, but it 
was with some difficulty I could induce her to talk; 
and when she did, her remarks on what she saw, 
and her occasional questions evinced such bewitch- 
ing ignorance of everything relating to aship, that 
I was most happy in putting her right. To be 
sure, it was a little amusing that she should call 
the tops the balconies, and the shrouds the rope- 
ladders.” 

« Perfectly natural,” said Templin. “ Nearly all 
women do so, till they learn better.” 

«The charming creature!” 
«“ she mistook the capstan for the deck centre-table, 


pursued Compton, 


and wondered there were no flower-vases, or an- 
nuals, or card-baskets upon it. Then she was sadly 
afraid of falling down the trap-doors, as she termed 
the hatchways.” 

“ Very natural, also,” observed Templin. 

“In passing the guns,” continued Compton, 
“she gathered her dress closely round her, lest on 
touching them they should go off: and, as we be- 
came better acquainted, she asked me in the most 
infantine manner, what had become of those three 
very tall huge men, that, while in the boat ap- 
proaching the ship, she had observed standing up 
‘ Were they 

I found that 
the lovely inquirer meant the wind-sails, which she 
boat, dark 

} 


when relieved against the clear sky beyond the 


giants. 


on the deck like three great 


what you call the sentinels’ said she. 


looking l arge and 


had seen from the 


ship. So I showed her what they really were; and 


explained them as contrivances for ventilating the 


lower decks. She then laughed much at the 


manner in which they gathered the air into their 


capacious funnels, and con eyed it down the 


hatchways. I was enchanted with her sweet sim- 
plicity.”’ 

«“ And with her gratuitous vivacity, no doubt,” 
said Templin. 

na Yes,” 


mation, after her 


resumed Compton, “she was full of ani- 


timidity had subsided ! 
We had just completed 


the tour of all the showable parts of the ship, and 


first 
never saw prettier teeth. 
returned to the upper deck, when the drum beat to 
shall | Ros ilie’s 
| 


quarters. | never torget my dear 
when she saw the officers and men all 


amazement, 
suddenly hasten to thei: respective stations: a cere- 
was over, she 


*h, when it innocentiy 


med foolish.” When the crew 


mony whi 


obs rved, se was 


mustered, the roll-call particularly amused her: and 


she laughed so prettily as the men answered to 


But when the band struc 


K Up, she 


their names. 
was highly delighted, and requested that I wouk 
Batti batt 


ask the musicians for or for Nel cor 


piu sento. Unfortunately they were not ac- 


quainted with any Italian music: and she begged 


me to make them learn those airs immediately, as 


MZ 
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they were very fashionable. I must confess I was 
a little sorry, when at the evening descent of the 
flag they played the Star-spangled Banner, to hear 
so lovely a girl inquire, ‘what tune that was”’”’ 
Templin raised his head from the gun on which 
he was resting it, and half sprung up, startled at 
the idea of an American young lady not knowing 
But checking himself, 


he resumed his position; recollecting that this ve ry 


the Star-spangled Banner. 


lady was now the wife of a doating husband, and 
; g 

that husband his friend. 
‘*T’oo soon,” continued Compton, “came the 


moment of departure. And our guests took leave, 


apparently much gratified by their visit to the fri- 
gate, and by the civilities of her officers; the gentle- 
men giving their cards and expressing a desire for 
farther acquaintance. You may be sure I did not 
quit the side of Miss Tilbourne till the last moment 
grieving that I could not accompany her to her own 
door.” 

“ Well:” said Templin, “ when ‘her lessening 
boat unwilling rowed to land,’ did she ‘cry adieu, 
and wave her lily hand” ” 

“No,” replied Compton, “but I unconsciously 
found myself waving mine, till I saw the whole 
party reach the wharf, and drive up the street in 
two carriages. Next morning, as soon as I could get 
away from the ship, I repaired to the office of my 
friend Hargrave, who had accompanied them on 
board, and was what is called a rising young lawyer. 
I asked him without much circumlocution, if he 


his addresses to Miss 


had any thoughts of paying 
Tilbourne. He assured me that he had not; at which 
I wondered! ‘To set at rest all doubt on this sub- 
ject, he confided to me that he was already engaged 
to a very charming girl, whose marriage with him 
was to take pl ace as soon as she was out of mourn- 
ing for a brother. I expressed my delight at this 
information, shook him heartily by the hand, and 
inquired where Miss Tilbourne was to be found: it 
being my intention to make her an immediate visit. 
But Hargrave judiciously entreated me to wait till 
the commencement of the usual visiting hours: and 
then not to go alone, but to accept his introduc- 
the had not 
thought of her family, and Hargrave proceeded to 


tion to young lady’s family. I 
inform me that her father, Mr. Tilbourne, was a 
merchant, who, though living in what is called 
handsome style, had never been especially fortunate 
in business; that he had three sons, one studying 
law, one physic, and one nothing: that of his four 
daughters, three were still at boarding-school; Ro- 
salie, the eldest, had finished her education about a 
twelvemonth ago; had since been much in company, 
‘That of 
‘to see Rosalie Tilbourne is to be- 


and was considered very beautiful. 


course,” said | 
hold the very personification of perfect loveliness. 
But who are her devoted and acknowledged ad- 
mirers’? From what rival have I the most to appre- 
hend?” ‘From old Baltus Vanbrunckel,’ replied 
Hargrave, ‘a rich widower, aged between sixty-five 
and seventy: immensely fat, with a large whitish 


face, and a reddish wig; certainly not to the taste 
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of Miss Tilbourne, or of any other lady, but much 
encouraged by her parents; who it must be remem- 
bered have four daughters to be disposed of, a1 

hand, 


became justly outrageous at the 


three sons on who as yet do nothing for 
themselves.’ I 
bare idea of the lovely Rosalie Tilbourne bei 
sacrificed to this detestable old fellow, for detestabl« 
I knew he must be; till Hargrave reminded mi 
that in l 


our country, no parents compel a 
daughter to marry against her own inclination, or 


can 
prevent her from marrying against theirs. ‘The mors 
I heard, the more I resolved to lose no time in en- 
deavouring to rescue the beautiful girl from all 
importunities concerning this horrible old villain 
he was an hone 
} 


though Hargrave assured me 


man, and had always borne a respectable character 
Perhapsso. But, even now, I have not patience to 


think of him. At length we set out on our ex pe- 


dition. I seemed to tread on air, and soon outstripped 
my companion; frequently getting so far ahead tt 


We ar- 


rived at Mr. Tilbourne’s very genteel house, wher 


came up. 


he called to me to stop till he 
we found the charming Rosalie alone in the front 
parlour, practising on the harp, and accompanying 
the instrument with a voice which was indisputa- 
Her mother ( 

Rosalic 


was again exquisitely drest; and without her bon- 


bly capable of great execution. 


we afterwards learnt) was out shopping. 


I was agai: 


She received me with evident pleasure. 


net, she looked still more beautiful. 
introduced. 
I could not refrain from talking to herin a manner 
My friend Hargrave, 
Vonsieur 


Trop, looked at his watch, murmured somethi 


] 
i 


that evinced my admiration. 


a 
finding himself likely to become 
about an engagement on business, and consider- 
ately took his leave.” 

“In a word,” said Templin, “ you offered your 
self that morning to Miss Tilbourne, and she was 
graciously pleased to accept you.” 

“The lovely creature!” exclaimed Compton. 
“Had I gratified 
rather) when I[ found that I had at once made a 
Could I ever 


her cand 


not reason to be (enrapture 


favourable impression on her heart. 





sufficiently love and adinire ur in not 


de ny ing it? And the noble disinterestedness with 
which she at once declared against the wealthy 
ha vl 
and heart to me—only a lieutenant in the navy.” 


’ said ‘Tem 


owner of houses and lands, and gave her 


“ You were in uniform, I suppose 
plin. 

«“ Certainly. Of course I wished to look well 
in her beautiful eyes.” 

« The creat,” re 


sacrifice was 


ur doubte dly 


marked Templin. “An old fat man, with a 
whitish face, and a reddish wig, to be relinquished 
for a tall, elegant youth, wearing eagle buttons, 


and a gold epaulet, and with fine dark cur!s of h 


own: and saying all sorts of delightful things, as 
, 


fast as his tongue could utter them.’ 


“ And yet,” observed Compton, with becoming 


modestv, “how many young girls would have 


hesitated before they could resolve to give up the 


prospe ct of 


a town-house and a. country-house, 
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two carriages, plate, jewels, and the probability of 
soon being left a wealthy widow.” 

“Shame on such girls!” exclaimed Templin. 
«“ But as no mercenary marriage ever did or ever 
could turn out well, I hope and believe they always 
meet the full punishment they deserve.” 

«“'T’o be brief,” continued Compton, “I inquired 
of my now beloved Rosalie at what time her father 
usually came home, that 1 might wait to see him 
at once, and re spectfully offer my se If as his future 
She counselled 
} 


is she a 


son-in-law. me to defer the inter- 


rended 


more dith- 


father, and 


view till next day; ppre 
mother than with her 


culty with her 


she thought it best to give them both some pre- 


vious preparation. ‘ Leave it to me,’ said the dear 


prudent creature. ‘I am not their only daughter, 
and they cannot expect to get rich husbands for 
us all. My sister Theodora will be out next 
season; she is very pretty; so who knows but ok 
Vanbrunckel may fancy her; and it is not quite 


impossible that she may be willing to take him, for 


I 
she has been all her life at a country boarding- 
school, and of course knows nothing. Now I,’ 


continued Rosalie, ‘was educated here in the city 


at Mrs. 
pensive, that he said 


lor all 


Frotherham’s: but papa found it so ex- 


he could not aflord the same 
his daughters; and mamma’s friend, Mrs. 
Seebright, told her she had always remarked that 
girls who played and sung folerably and waltzed 
the lan- 


passably, and merely learnt lessons on 
guages, married off quite as well as those that were 
great musicians and great dancers, and great French 


talkers, and great Italian singers, and great Ger- 





nan readers.’ The dear cre ature; h Ww ce lightfully 
1e prattled. Every word is indelibly engraven 
i my heart. And yet I almost wonder I can re- 


nember so accurately all that she said, when I was 


ibsorbed the whole time in admiring the surpass- 
ing loveliness of her face, and the graceful beauty 


W ell—to be brief again—Mrs. Til- 


yurne came home just as I was about to tear my- 


f her form. 


lf away; and I was introduced to her by her 


arming daughter. She was a fine-looking wo- 
ian, with a great deal of manner; but, desirous as 


h 


I was to conciliate her, I saw that she regarded me 


As, at Mrs. Tilbourne’s 


mexpected entrance, I was seated on the 


ith no very benign aspect. 
sofa with 
er daughter’s hand in mine, the elder lady might, 


perhaps, have had some suspicion of tl 


and I were conversing. 


1 which Rosalie 

“T think it most likely she had,” observed Tem- 
pain. 

Barclay Compton proceeded. “On a hint from 


Rosalie—the acute darling—I took my leave soon 


after Mrs. Tilbourne’s arrival. - I will not attempt 


to describe to you all I endured, while the hours 





ere dragging along their leaden till the mo- 


feet, 


ent arrived when I could again visit the dwelling 


I found Rosalie with her father and 


f 


of my adored. 


nother. Judge of my rapture on being received 


y both parents in a manner that equalled my 
I The dear 


opes, 
HO} 


wishes, and went far beyond my 


ittle diplomatist had made everyltuing smooth. I 


( 
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offered references as to character, connections, &c.: 
told me that 
settled: the father shook 


but the excellent people none were 
All was soon 


hands with me, as his son-in-law elect: the mother 


necessary. 


and Rosalie’s 
In 


made me a complimentary speech 
small white hand was officially put into mine. 
a short time, the old people kindly departed: the 
mother (as I afterwards understood) to write cir- 
culars to her friends informing them of her daugh- 
and the father to announce the 
Was not this flattering! It 


is true that, when we were alone, my Rosalie told 


ter’s engagement; 


news in Wall street. 


me that, at first, she had much difficulty in in- 
ducing her father: and mother to allow her to re- 
linquish the chance of Mr. Vanbrunckel, (for it 


seems he had not yet quite come to a proposal): 
but on her positively assuring them both, that she 
was immovably fixed and determined on marry- 
ing no human being but Lieutenant Compton; 
and that if they did not consent with a good grace, 


they might rely on her running away with him, 


at length yielded. Lovely energetic crea- 


they 
ture!” 
«Of 
speedily took place.” 
«“ Not half so soon 


course,” said Templin, “the marriage 


” " 1 


us I wished, replied Comp- 


ton. “Four weeks were required to fit out my 
charming Rosalie with the paraphernalia consi- 
dered requisite for brides. In the mean time, 


being very desirous of remaining in port awhile, 
I managed to get myself transferred to a receiving 
ship. We were married, took a tour to Niagara 
and the lakes; and on our return to the city we 
very genteel bi 
| 


secured | 


large and arding- 


had 
and self previous to our departure. I 


you pur pare ithése that the 


property left me by my father 


repaired to a 


house, where I lgings for my wife 


must tell 
the little 


income of 


now became a valu- 


able addition to my pay. When we retarned from 


the north, we found all my wife’s family (except 


her brothers) established, for the present, in our 


yurne having failed during 
younger had 


They were all pretty: 


boarding-house; Mr. ‘T'il 





absence. ‘I children been 





our 
brought away from school. 
and though as yet extremely taciturn, they seemed 
to be very sweet girls. ‘T'he sons, as I understood, 
The truth is, | was, 


} 
i 


were all living at a hotel. 
naturally, so happy with my Rosalie, that 1 was 
rather lost to everything else.” 
«“T can imagine you,” said Templin. 

Barclay Compton then proceeded to inform his 
friend that, during the first year of his marriage, he 
the 


had remained chiefly on shore; and during 


St cond he had only rone to 
Meanwhile, they had two children, 


twice, and on 


sca 
short cruises, 


a boy and a girl. Also, Theodora Tilbourne did 
really marry Mr. Baltus Vanbrunckel; who, a week 
afterwards, began to enforce the promise he had 


| in- 


previously exacted from her, of dropping a 
tercourse with her own family, lest, as he said, 
Mr. Tilbourne should expect his assistance to help 
him out of his dilliculties. Mr. Tilbourne then 


went to New Orleans; where he found something 


ae. 


re 
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New York, he would have 
beneath his dignity, or rather his 
gentility. He left his wife and younger children 
at the boarding-house, where Rodney Templin 
shrewdly suspected, that his friend Compton 
(though he did not say so) had been more than 
responsible for the expenses of his Rosalie’s rela- 
tions. Be that as it may, Barclay Compton 
stated that he, at length, grew very tired of living 
with his wife and children at a boarding-house; a 


to do, which, in 
considered 


mode of existence which ough? to be irksome to 
all married people. He therefore took a cottage on 
Long Island, with a pretty garden, and in a place 
of very easy communication with the city. Here 
they commenced housekeeping under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. Tilbourne, her two youngest 
daughters living with them: and Compton devoted 
much of his time to the embellishment of the 
garden, which he represented as a little Eden; 
and to various contrivances for improving the 
conveniences of the house. Finally, he concluded 
his narrative by saying that the last letter he re- 
ceived from home (and which he had found at the 
Cape of Good Hope) informed him of his father-in- 
law having sent for Mrs, Tilbourne and her young- 
est daughter to join him at New Orleans; leaving 
Bertha with her sister Rosalie “ for company.” 

“ And now, ‘T’emplin,” proceeded our hero, “I 
will not conceal from you that I anticipate addi- 
tional happiness on returning home, from having 
my dear Rosalie and my own house still more to 
Ever since our marriage a portion of her 
We were 


myself. 
family have been continually with us. 
always, it is true, on excellent terms. They were 
the near relatives of my beloved Rosalie; and 
therefore I always regarded them in the most fa- 
ivoured to close my eyes 


Still, there 


vourable light, and end 
and ears to their little imperfections. 
were times when I longed to see my wife bona 
Jide mistress of her own house, and manager of 
her own children, exercising her own judgment, 
and not always referring to her mother. I shall 
now enjoy that felicity. Bertha Tilbourne will be 
no interruption, for she is one of the gentlest and 
most passive of human beings. My darling chil- 
dren are now at a delightful age. You must 
come often, my dear Templin, and witness and 
participate in our happiness; till you are induced 
to follow my example, and set about preparing 
such a home for yourself.” 

Templin shook the hand of his friend; and for 
the short remainder of the watch they resumed 
their promenade on the deck, and calculated the 
shortest time that could possibly elapse before they 
found themselves at the end of their voyage. 

The moon was now setting behind the western 
waves. A faint gleam of her diminished light yet 
lingered about the ship, and faded away from the 
blackening ocean. The stars, that had been lost 
in her effulgence, now again sparkled out in the 
dark blue of ether. Lieutenant Compton re- 
marked with much satisfaction that certain con- 
stellations belonging to the southern hemisphere 


rm? 


COMPTON. 


were now no longer visible. For several nights 
the Cross of the South had been seen no more, and 
the bright Canopus appeared lower and lower 
towards the verge of the horizon. The north star 
twinkled again at her station: the unchanging 
friend of the seaman that navigates those seas 
which spread their world of waters from the burn- 
ing regions of the line to the frozen shores of 
Greenland. The increasing breeze blew fresh and 
fair, and the frigate seemed almost to fly through 
the waves: while the volumes of foam that she 
threw around her shone like liquid fire, with that 
mysterious scintillation which is one of the won- 
ders of the deep. The mid-watch was now over; 
and our two officers, when their successors came 
to take their places, descended to their cots, to re- 
pose themselves for the remainder of the night. 
After leaving the range of the trade winds, our 
voyagers continued to be favoured by propitious 
breezes: though to Barclay Compton every day 
seemed longer and longer. At last, their approact 
to the coast was indicated by the usual signs of 
sea-weed and sea-birds, with other infallible tokens 
well-known to the wanderers of the pathless wave. 
Columbus himself, on the which gave 
America to the world, looked out not more anx- 


j 


iously for land than did our impatient hero; and 


voyage 


more than once even his practised eye was at fault, 
in imagining he had discovered what was not yet 
to be seen. 

At length, one clear morning at sunrise t 
welcome intelligence was announced by a seaman 
from the mast-head; and the north-eastern coast of 
New Jersey was soon plainly discerned from the 
deck. A signal was made for a pilot. A _ boat 
shortly run alongside, and the pilot, on coming on 
board, produced a New York paper dated within 
As soon as Lieutenant Compton could 


he 


the week. 
get hold of it, he sought immediately for the obi 
tuary section; in trembling dread lest he should 
there meet the name of one most dear to him. No 
such fear was realized; and the paper went round, 
till it was fairly worn out in the hands of the mid- 
shipmen., 

Before noon the frigate rounded Sandy Hook, 
and proceeded gallantly up the bay; the forts firing 
She anchored off the Battery, and, 


in answer to the acclamations of the citizens assem- 


as she passed. 


bled to greet her safe return after a three years’ 
absence, she complimented the town with the ac- 
customed salute of thirteen guns. 

The captain had already landed; and the officers 
respectively prepared to go on shore, as soon as 
their duties would allow them to leave the ship. 

It was not long before Barclay Compton sprung 
down the frigate’s side into the little boat that was 
to carry him to his long wished-for home. As he 
took his seat in the stern-sheets, he looked up at 
his friend Templin, who, remaining for the present 
on board, stood leaning over the taffrail; and gaily, 
yet tearfully, our hero exclaimed— 

«“ Now for my wife and children!” 

(To be continued.) 
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- CHAPTER II. of Edward, that the love spell would soon cease to 
n- have an influence over his daughter, and that she 
Tr; Frye years have flown by since the incidents { would then agree to have farmer Ashton. He ac- 
ne occurred related in the last chapter, and we must cordingly offered every inducement to bring him 
re= now transport ourselves once more to that secluded to “the Grange;” and he, nothing loth, was ready 
farm in the northern part of England. This time { enough to accept every opportunity to pay Mary 
ur had not passed over the heads of farmer Graham attention, and to show her that he really loved her. 
us and his family without leaving some records of It was a sincere passion that the young man che- 
ay change and trial and sorrow, and the evidences of } rished, for he saw that she was far superior to any 
ch their existence might be perceived in every one of } of the young women in the neighbourhood, and 
of its members. ‘The boys had grown up to be men; would make an excellent wife. He therefore came 
ns Mary was taller and thinner, and less joyous than across to the farm very often, and soon perceiving 
e. she had been: the old dame had been called away {; that Mary was much devoted to her parents, and 
e from this state of probation and trouble; and the was always gratified when any kindness or attention 
X- farmer himself had become infirm in body, and was shown to them, he became still more careful 
nd more morose in mind. But we must take an to please the old farmer. Sometimes, when much 
It author’s privilege, and glance backwards a little. work was to be done at “the Grange,” he would 
yet After Edward’s departure it became necessary come and give a helping hand, and endeavour to 
that the boys should be taken from school, and promote the interests of those whose alliance he 
he employed in the labours of the farm, which ar- } sought so eagerly. He was willing to wait until 
an rangement seemed to promise very well for some time, and a constant show of affection on his part, 
of time, while the novelty lasted; but they soon began might gradually incline her to look upon him with 
he to evince a weariness of toil, and an indisposition favour; and he flattered himself that such continued 
vat to work, the effect of which became apparent in devotion would finally have the effect he desired. 
on the lessened amount of the farm produce. They He saw that at present he was still indifferent to 
un had become used to a more sedentary life in their her, although she ever treated him with considera- 
ild school days, and the constant drudgery of farming tion and kindness; yet he fondly clung to the idea 
bi- was felt to be comparatively very severe. Their that Ais time would come. 
ld father himself endeavoured, by his personal at- Months and months passed on in this way, with- 
No tendance and active industry to stimulate them to out producing any perceptible difference in the 
nd, work, and so long as he continued with them they feelings of these young people. In the mean- 
id- went on very well, but as soon as he was called while, the farm was losing ground, and it soon 
away on any business they immediately relaxed, appeared that the produce would not pay the ex- 
ok, and little was done until he returned. They penses. This was the first time that “the Grange” 
ng thought that their father ought to hire a labouring had ever shown a losing crop for many years, and 
nd, man in Edward’s place, and not to compel them it was a subject of sore vexation to farmer Graham. 
‘m- to do the work of men who were obliged by neces- His temper was of course not improved by it, and 
irs’ sity to labour so hard. ‘Thomas was very fond of ; he would often complain in a bitter spirit of the 
ac- occasionally joining the village club, to play quoits, idleness and extravagance of his two boys. Such 
or cricket, or bowls, which he had been accustomed harsh language was not calculated to induce im- 
ers to do while he remained at school; and his incli- provement in them, but on the contrary it produced 
As nation for these exercises was so great that he { discontent and repining at what they thought their 
would sometimes join these sports when very im- ; hard condition. The old dame, loving her hus- 
Ing portant work ought to have been attended to on band and her children with almost equal affection, 
was the farm, which was the cause of frequent unplea- } would then interfere and endeavour to reconcile 
he sant collisions with his father. James was more them to each other, but the farmer was sometimes 
at willing to labour, but his heath was very delicate, not to be pacified, and would taunt her with the 
ent and he was unable to do much of the severest part foolish notions she had instilled into the heads of 
ily, of the husbandry, and between them, consequently, the children by encouraging so much school learn- 
the farm began to show a corresponding deficis ney. ing and such like stuff. He would then complain 
This was not the only trial that the farmer ex- too of Mary for not favouring farmer Ashton’s suit, 
perienced. He fondly hoped, after he had got rid and attributed that also to the foolish notions she 
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had received from reading trashy books. At such 
times he was permitted to rail on without any in- 
terference on the part of his wife, because she 
knew his character, and that any palliation of hers 
would only add fuel to the fire. But as things 
gradually got worse at “ the Grange,” and the farm- 
er’s temper became still more harsh and unforgiv- 
ing, and his passions more frequently excited, it 
began to appear that the dame had lost her usual 
serenity of mind, and had fallen into a low nervous 
condition that was indicative of great feebleness of 
body. Mary was for ever at her mother’s side, and 
did all that a loving child could do to lighten her 
cares, and assuage her sufferings. In talking to- 
gether of the present state of things at the farm, the 
mother would sometimes ask her daughter whether 
her love for her father could not induce her to ac- 
cept farmer Ashton as a husband, “ who was an 
honest young man, and worthy of any young wo- 
man’s affection;” but the daughter’s tears would 
then flow so abundantly, and she would show such 
evident signs of distress that the mother would in- 
stantly forbear, and they would then mingle their 
tears together. 

Not a year from this period her increasing infirm- 
ities, heightened by the still downward movement 
of their little fortunes, brought her to the grave; but 
as she died, she appealed to Mary in broken accents 
to be kind to her father, and take care of him as long 
as he lived. Mary hardly needed the injunction, 
but the last request of her dear lost parent strength- 
ened her resolution, and she prepared herself to be 
tenderly solicitous of his health and comfort. 

A day or two after the interment had taken place, 
the clergyman of the village, the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, 
called upon the family to offer his sympathy and 
consolation; and before he left he mentioned that 
he had lately received pleasant intelligence from 
Edward Foster, who was well satisfied with Ame- 
rica, and had got into an excellent situation as 
a farmer, and assistant gardener. Mary’s heart 
throbbed at the news, but she made no comment. 
James, however, immediately exclaimed, “he was 
glad to hear that Edward was doing well, and for 
his part he would like to go to America too.” 

All this while young Ashton continued to visit 
«the Grange,” and still cherished hopes that Mary 
would yet yield to his constant and persevering 
attachment. The intimacy between farmer Gra- 
ham and the young man seemed to increase; and 
there were rumours that the latter had advanced 
money to old Graham to enable him to meet his 
losses on the farm, which had been very unfortu- 
nate for the last two or three seasons. Ashton did 
not presume upon this advance of money to push 
his addresses to Mary, for he was really well inten- 
tioned and had a real passion for her without any 
selfish considerations; but the father was stimula- 
ted by the fact of his owing money, and the fear 
of his continued inability to pay it, without sacri- 
ficing his farm, to renew his intercessions to Mary 
that she would settle, and permit his young friend 
to address her as his intended wife. 
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It was a hard trial to that young girl to be thus 
entreated, when she could give no assent to the 
proposal; for with her the passion of love had been 
of slow growth, and based upon the best principles 
of human nature, upon industry, integrity, truth, 
and religious faith, which she found all combined 
in Edward, and which were in such sweet accord- 
ance with her own spirit; and being thus incited to 
fix her affections upon an object so worthy of her 
love, she found it altogether vain and impossible to 
think of another in the same way. To the repeated 
entreaties of her father, therefore, and the assiduous 
attentions of young Ashton, she was compelled to 
utter a sorrowful dissent, although in doing so she 
almost brought down a malediction on her head, 
from him who was the author of her being. 

«“ Why can’t thee marry him, baggage, tell me 
that?” was the question of the farmer. 

«“T cannot and ought not to marry any one, dear 
father, whom I do not love, but I do not wish to 
marry; let me live with you, and take care of you, 
and I will be content and happy.” 

«Content to be an old maid! it’s not true; thou 
would have him, I reckon, that’s over the big ocean, 
soon enough if he would ask thee; but thou art 
content to break thy father’s heart, and see him 
taken to a jail, which maybe will soon happen.” 

“ Dear father, do not say so, I will never marry 
any one without your approbation, and I would 
lay down my life for your comfort and happiness: 
but do not despair—ZJ will work for you, and Tho- 
mas and James will work better than they have 
done, and happier days will come to you, and to 
us all.” 

Such conversations were not unfrequent, and 
after each of them Mary would talk to, and reason 
with her brothers on the necessity of self-exertion, 
and persuade them that they should all join their 
efforts to get the farm out of debt as speedily as 
possible, so that the mind of their father might be 
relieved from trouble. Her earnest appeals to them 
had its effect for a little while, and they would strive 
to emulate the industry of Mary, who was up with 
the lark, working in the dairy, engaged through- 
out the day in the most laborious household duties, 
and busy at night with her knitting or her sewing; 
but their industry was short-lived, and they soon 
fell back again into their old idle ways. 

The misfortunes of the people at « the Grange” 


multiplied every year, some of which arose from 
é y) 


their own sloth and mismanagement, and some 
from those dispensations of Providence which no 
human foresight or industry could prevent. There 
had been two wet seasons in succession which had, 
in that valley, so deluged the land that the grain 
gave forth no increase. Some of the cattle had 
died, which had to be replaced at a heavy cost. The 
outhouses required considerable repairs; and the 
taxes were more burthensome than ever. Various 
expenses of this sort accumulated at these unhappy 
periods, and it became necessary to mortgage the 
farm to enable the farmer to meet these unprece- 
dented losses. As he had borrowed money pre- 
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viously from farmer Ashton, he applied to him for a 
loan upon the property, to the amount of more than 
half its value, which the young man readily ad- 
vanced; and it was the occasion of another appeal 
to his daughter to accede to his wishes, but which 
was as tenderly, but firmly, objected to as before. 
These repeated persecutions, however, connected 
with the accumulating distress, which was gradu- 
ally reducing them to poverty, made adeep impres- 
sion the of Mary, 
melancholy was observable in the expression of her 


on mind and a growing 


countenance. She did not permit any dissatisfac- 
tion to show itself to her father or brothers, or any 
peevish or intemperate expres sion to issue from her 
lips—(her temper and disposition were too well 
subdued and regulated for such exhibitions); but 
her spirits began to fail under the trials she en- 
dured, and she was evidently less happy and joyous 
than she once had been. She had cherished hope 
in her bosom until its power was almost deadened. 
No word or intelligence of him she loved had 
reached her for several years, and she began to 
ask herself with acute anxiety, “can he have for- 
gotten me? has Edward met 
whom he loves better than me?” 


with some other person 
but while she 
thus questioned herself, she believed that it was 
impossible for him to do wrong, and that sooner 
or later he would be found worthy of the respect and 
love of all. 

As James returned one evening from the neigh- 
bouring village, where he had been sent by his 
father, he ran eagerly into the house, and inquired 
loudly for Mary, saying that he had something for 
her. Mary heard him and was by his side in an 
instant. “ What is it, James?” she said, while her 
heart almost ceased beating, as the idea flashed into 
her mind that it might be some tidings of Edward. 
« What is it? pray give it to me!” and as James 
drew from his pocket a letter, she snatched it has- 
tily from his hand, and suddenly withdrew into 
her own room, saying she would quickly return. 
She trembled in every limb, as she passed along; 
but she was quickly there, and broke open the seal, 
as fast as her nervous excitement would allow her. 
The letter was indeed from Edward Foster, was 
dated “near Philadelphia, January 1835;” and 
was written as follows: 


“ Dearest Many:— 

«“ Though I have been absent a long while from 
the Grange farm, I have not forgotten it or you. I 
could not forget you, Mary, because your image 
has been with me almost day and night, and your 
parting gift, and your parting words have been 
printed on my heart. 
Mary, and I think sometimes it is because you 


God has indeed blessed me, 
asked it of him. I have been cheered up many a 
time, when I have been lonely and sad, by think- 
ing of you, and the many kind words and actions 
you bestowed upon the poor boy, when he was 
working on your father’s farm. How fortunate it 
was for me that yow lived there, and took notice of 


me. If you had not, I might have been much more 
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ignorant than I am, and maybe, idle and disposed 
to every vice. You saved me from these evils, and 
induced me to be industrious and anxious to learn. 
I feel that I owe all to you; and that my prosperity 
is the result of your kindness. 

“ You know, Mary, what my feelings are towards 
you, but I can only dream of your feelings towards 
me. I have sometimes thought that you loved 
me in return, but I never knew it from your lips, 
and I can only hope that you do. I feel, however, 
that I can openly tell you now that I have long 
loved you with a true affection, and that it would 
be the greatest happiness to me to make you the 
partner of my heart and fortunes. I have lived in 
great anxiety of mind about you for many years, 
fearing that you might have forgotten one so far 
removed from you, or that you were perhaps given 
to another; but I did not wish to give you pain on 
my account by frequent intimations of my move- 
ments, or interfere in any way with your free plea- 
sure or determination. I have heard, however, from 
time to time, of your situation and prospects, al- 
though you have not perhaps had any intelligence 
of me; and the time has at length arrived when I 
can freely unburthen my heart, and ask you fora 
return of affection. Since I came to America I 
have been very fortunate. I met with friends soon 
after I landed, and in a few days I was employed 
by Mr. Morris on his farm, a few miles from the 
city. I could not have found a better home, for 
Mr. Morris is a gentleman by birth and education, 
and very liberal and considerate to all who are em- 
ployed by him. I was at first engaged asa farm- 
servant, in the same capacity as at “The Grange,” 
but I was ere long employed occasionally by him 
in his large and beautiful garden, where I made 
myself useful as an assistant gardener from the 
knowledge I obtained through you, Mary. The 
poor old gardener who had lived there many years, 
took a liking to me, and instructed me in the cul- 
ture of flowers and plants, which I delighted in, 
chiefly because you were so fond of flowers; and 
as the infirmities of Will Bennett increased, I was 
gradually more and more employed in this way, 
until the good old man died, when I was placed 
at once in his situation by Mr. Morris, at liberal 
wages, as he considered me quite able to undertake 
the garden, and worthy to be entrusted with it. 
At the same time my services were always given 
to the farm whenever they were required; and as 
John Thompson, the farming man who had ma- 
naged the farm for Mr. Morris for a long time, had 
been wishing to go to the Western Country for 
the past year or two, where he thought he could 
do better for his family, and had given him notice 
that he would leave ‘the Place’ last autumn, Mr. 
Morris was kind enough to make an offer to me to 
take the farm of 200 acres on shares, as it is called 
here, by which arrangement I am to receive one 
half of the produce for the labour I bestow upon 
it. Now, dearest Mary, this kind offer of Mr. 
Morris has almost filled up the measure of my 
hopes, and it depends upon you to complete my 
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happiness. I have saved up a good deal of money 
since I have been in Mr. Morris’s employ, and I 
feel that I am now able to support you and your 
father. 

“ Could your father be induced to come here? 
I would make him very, very welcome, and so 
would Mr. Morris, for I have told him what a 
good practical farmer he is. Your father could at 
once help me to manage the farm, which I now 
have on shares, and could have just as much em- 
ployment as he liked, without any care. I could 
easily find employment too for Thomas and James, 
for even if they were not content to settle in this 
neighbourhood, I could get them plenty of land in 
Ohio, through my friend William Baxter, who 
came over with me to this country, and who wrote 
to me lately, saying that he and his family were 
doing very well, and that they wished I would 
come and settle near them. You see, dear Mary, 
that I am now able to return you some of the good 
that you have so freely bestowed upon me; and I 
hope you will be able to induce your father to for- 
get the anxiety and trouble I once caused him, 
which was, however, not to be avoided on my part, 
and convince him that I not only feel no unkind- 
ness to him, but that I would cheerfully do him 
any service inmy power. Show this letter to him, 
and I pray that he may be so impressed with its 
contents, as to be inclined to agree to my proposal. 
I am sure he would like America, and find plenty 
of friends here: it is the home of the poor industri- 
ous man. He would be considered of more value 
to society here, than he is even in the beautiful 
Cumberland valley where you now dwell, (which 
I shall ever remember with delight,) and would 
take pleasure, I am persuaded, in the cultivation 
and management of the large and valuable farm 
of Mr. Morris. 

“I hope he will deeply consider what I have 
said; and that my real situation and prospects may 
be fully confirmed, I have written to the Rev’d Mr. 
Fletcher by this same vessel, with such particulars 
and testimonials as will authenticate my statements 
to you. Let your father seek Mr. Fletcher, and 
talk freely with him on the subject. 

“I have written, dearest Mary, as you will per- 
ceive, with a secret undefined hope that you return 
my affection: if you do, and your father con- 
sents to come out to America with you, I shall 
be blessed indeed; but if you do not, I shall consider 
myself most unfortunate in this the greatest bless- 
ing of my life, and strive to meet it as becomes a 
man who has still many blessings to be thankful for. 

“ From your affectionate friend, 

“ Enwarp Foster.” 


Mary read and re-read this considerate and loving 
letter, and pressed it often to her heart and lips; and 
she thanked God that Edward was still the same 
honest, devoted young man that she had ever be- 
lieved him to be. This moment fully repaid her 
for all her anxieties, and cares, and fears, and she 
inwardly rejoiced that she was beloved by such an 
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excellent person. After she had indulged in a 
happy reverie for some minutes, she began to re- 
flect upon the manner of communicating the intel- 
ligence to her father. She longed, yet feared to do 
it, as she was quite doubtful whether it would be 
grateful to him or not: and while she was consi- 
dering the matter, she heard a gentle tap at her room 
door and the voice of James asking for admittance. 
She told him to come in, when James exclaimed, 
“ Well Mary, what’s the news? Is it from Edward 
as I guessed?” Mary gave him all the information 
he desired, and when she told him of Edward's 
prosperity, and that he had invited them all to go 
to America, he broke out into many exclamations 
of joy, and said “that he had long desired to go 
out there, and only waited for a fitting opportu- 
nity.” Mary then asked his advice about opening 
the subject to her father, and told James that she 
wished him to read the letter. “ Well,” said he, 
“ give me the letter, and I'll hand it to him before 
he goes to bed; maybe he’ll read it ere he goes to 
sleep.” James soon after left the room, telling her 
“to keep up her spirits, like a good girl, and all 
would go well.” Mary endeavoured to be composed, 
but she found it no easy matter. She felt this to 
be the crisis of her fate; the very point on which 
would turn her future happiness or misery; and that 
it was dependent on a being who had been hitherto 
opposed to the connection which was so dear to 
her. That person was her own father; and when 
she remembered the anger he had often displayed 
when even the name of Edward was mentioned, 
she became sick at heart, ard almost hopeless of his 
concurrence. But while she felt that his opposi- 
tion to her wishes would be the severest trial which 
she had yet been called upon to endure, she still 
remembered that he was her parent, and that the 
last words of her dear mother were “ that she should 
take care of her father.” In the greatest distress of 
mind, therefore, she sought her pillow that night, 
and prayed that her Almighty Maker might have 
her in his holy keeping, and enable her to acquiesce 
unmurmuringly in whatever he might direct. 
Mary arose in the morning after a restless night, 
almost dreading to meet the eye of her father. She 
was somewhat relieved at not meeting him, but as 
Thomas and James were proceeding to their work, 
she made a sign to James, who came directly to 
her side. She asked him timidly if he had deli- 
vered the letter, to which he gave an assenting re- 
ply, saying “that as his father seemed melancholy 
he merely handed it to him, without making any 
remark.” Mary sighed when James continued, 
“But father perhaps is in a better humour this 
morning, for he was up earlier than common and 
walked, staff in hand, in the direction of the village. 
I do hope he will make up his mind to go to America, 
for Thomas and I have been talking it over, and he 
says there is fine hunting and shooting there, and 
no game laws: and he seems quite as pleased with 
the plan as any of us. If father says anything to 
us on the subject we are going to tell him plainly 
that we could do far better there than here, and 
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that we wish to go. Socheerup, Mary, and don’t 
be down-hearted.” 

That morning seemed to drag heavily along. 
The farmer did not return to his morning meal, 
and every hour between that time and the approach 
to noon appeared to be doubled in duration. Mary 
busied herself about household affairs with uncom- 
mon energy, hoping that hard labour would relieve 
her mind from the deep anxiety that she felt, but 
it was all in vain. Many a time her eye wandered 
from her work to see whether her father was re- 
turning, and as often was she disappointed. The 
frugal dinner was prepared, and ready to be served. 
The boys were waiting, and were about to partake 
of the repast, supposing he would not return until 
late in the day, when one of them looked out and 
saw him walking homewards at some distance. In 
a few minutes afterwards he joined the family group, 
and sat down with them to the noontide meal. He 
did not say where he had been, and spoke but lit- 
tle: but it was remarked by all that he was not 
gloomy or unkind, although there was the expres- 
sion of great care on his features. After the boys 
had returned again to their duties in the fields, he 
remained for some time in his place, absorbed in 
thought; and then suddenly called Mary to him. 
«“ Daughter,” said he, “I have been to the village, 
and have spoken with parson Fletcher. He was 
very kind, and asked me to breakfast at the parson- 
age. We had a long talk together about you, 
Mary.” He paused for a little while, and then 
asked: “ would’st thou leave thy old father, and his 
falling fortunes, and go and live with another?” 

Mary looked at him through her tears, and 
taking his hand, which she covered with kisses, 
she cried, “I will never leave you; I will try to 
forget others for you; forgive me, dear father, if I 
ever caused you pain.” 

“Thou wert always tender-hearted, Mary, and 
never offended me but in one thing; but I do not 
complain now. Edward is a good lad, a very good 
lad, and the parson says he is deserving of all the 
success he has met with. He has done well and 
thriven, while I have become poor. Ah! me; 
things have changed, sadly changed, with me. I 
do not love the old place as well as I did; every- 
thing seems to go to ruin on it now. I care not 
where I wander, or where I lay down to die. She 
is at rest in the churchyard who made “ the Grange” 
seem a happy spot, and I did hope ere long to be 
laid down by her side; but if I cannot be, I must 
submit. I have read the letter, my child, and can- 
not, and should not, Mr. Fletcher says, oppose your 
wishes. Edward’s conduct has touched my heart, 
and he seems to be worthy of such a daughter as 
thou art. Mary, I will leave England and go with 
thee.” 

Much more was said by both during this inter- 
view, and many tears were shed, which had the 
effect of softening the heart of the old man 
towards his daughter, and towards all mankind. 
In an imperceptible manner the mind of the 
farmer had been gradually prepared to receive 
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such an offer as had been generously proposed by 
Edward. 
another had reduced his means so much that he 
could not sustain himself in the same liberal 
manner that he had been accustomed to for the 
greater part of his life; and he began to feel, or to 
imagine that he felt, a loss of consequence or caste 
amongst the surrounding yeomanry of that part of 
the country. His pride was touched on this ac- 
count, and he could hardly bear to think that he 
was less important now than he had always been 
considered in that quiet country valley, where he 
had been born and brought up. This feeling had 
no doubt considerable influence upon him at this 
time, when he was called upon to decide upon 
leaving his native country; and this, united with a 
real desire to promote his daughter’s happiness, 
and the prospect of being considered a citizen of a 
free country, brought about such a happy change 
of mind as we have now described. 

Thomas and James were speedily made ac- 
quainted with their father’s determination, 
were highly gratified; and through them it soon 
became known to the neighbours around. Farmer 
Ashton was, of course, amongst the earliest who 
heard of it, and he was at once astonished and 
grieved. He saw that his long cherished affection 
for Mary was rendered hopeless by this sudden act; 
and for a time he indulged in very harsh purposes 
against the family; but his usual good sense and 
better nature soon returned, although he avoided 
all intercourse with the people at “the Grange.” 
He felt that he could not see her, whom he had 
loved so long, with any equanimity of mind, when 
she was already the purposed wife of another, and 
he kept out of their sight. 

Edward had written very fully to the Rev. Mr. 
Fletcher, relative to the arrangements for their 
departure, should farmer Graham and his family 
consent to his proposal, so that they understood at 
once what was necessary to be done. 
they had determined upon going, the farmer com- 
municated his intention to Mr. Fletcher, and that 
he would probably be ready to depart in about two 
months. As Edward could not leave “the place” 
conveniently, he desired to be informed about what 
time they might be expected, when he would 
be ready at the wharf, with all a lover’s anxiety, 
to meet and welcome them to his home in the 
New World. Mr. Fletcher therefore wrote to him 
directly with the joyful intelligence; and it would 
be almost hard to say whether the kind clergyman 
in writing, or our youthful friend in receiving the 
letter, enjoyed the greater satisfaction. 

The family at “the Grange” were soon, conse- 
quently, engaged in their preparations for de- 
parture; and amongst the first business that 
claimed the attention of the farmer, was to make 
some arrangement for the sale of the old homestead, 
which he went about with a sorrowful heart. He 
thought it probable that his young friend Ashton, 
who had already advanced a large sum upon it, 
would purchase it at a fair valuation, and he ac- 
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cordingly went to his farm to talk to him about it; 
but Ashton refused to see him, and referred him 
to his attorney in the village, who had his instruc- 
tions on the subject. He turned away with regret, 
thinking it rather unkind to be sent to a third 
person in such a business; but he proceeded at 
once to the village, and saw the attorney. The 
man of law was prompt in his offer, but as it was 
much under its value, the farmer hesitated to ac- 
cept it, and asked for an allowance of time for 
consideration, which was granted. He subse- 
quently offered it to various other persons, and ad- 
vertised it in the city newspapers, but the times 
were dull, and very few offers were made for it. 
None of them exceeded that which had been prof- 
fered to him by the attorney, and he reluctantly 
made up his mind to accept it. By this agree- 
ment he would receive but a small amount of 
money, as the greater part of the value had been 
previously advanced to him; but he owed very 
little, and his stock and crops would bring in a 
considerable sum, which would leave him a little 
surplus after paying all his expenses to America. 
The deed for the sale of the farm was to be filled 
up for the first day of April, and possession was to 
be given at that time. 

The intervening period flew by very rapidly, for 
the people at “the Grange” were constantly em- 
ployed in preparation, and nothing cheats time of 
its weariness so thoroughly and satisfactorily as 
plenty of occupation for body and mind. But as 
the time approached when they were to leave their 
old and pleasant abode, where they had passed so 
many happy years, their recent troubles seemed to 
dwindle into insignificance, and they remembered 
particularly their long continued prosperity, and 
the numerous blessings they had enjoyed under its 
roof. On the last day of their abiding at the farm, 
Mary felt deeply sorrowful, and wandered from 
room to room in the old house, as if she could not 
be at rest. Again and again she went mechani- 
cally into her mother’s apartment, and always with 
renewed bursts of grief. Her father too seemed to 
be rooted to the spot, and he scarcely spoke during 
the whole live-long day; while the most profound 
melancholy, which almost amounted to despond- 
ency, was visible in his countenance. In the early 
part of the evening they walked out together, and 
their steps insensibly led them to the retired village 
churchyard, where reposed the remains of her 
whom they had each affectionately loved. They 
stood by the side of her grassy grave while their 
thoughts reanimated her dust, and she appeared to 
them in all her physical and mental lineaments as 
when she lived and moved among them. They 
beheld her spiritually in heaven, where she was 
enjoying the rewards of a well-spent life, and look- 
ing down with tenderness upon them, while they 
were standing near her last earthly tenement. But 
amidst all their faith that she whom they loved was 
resting in the arms of a merciful God, and that she 
was happy for ever, their tears began to flow, and 
their hearts to sink within them when they remem- 





bered that they would probably never see her grave 
again, and that a wide and stormy ocean would 
separate them for ever from the place where she 
reposed in this beautiful churchyard. ‘They lin- 
gered around it until the night began to set in, and 
then slowly and sorrowfully returned for the last 
time to their own homestead. 

On the next day they left “the Grange,” and 
took a respectful leave of the excellent clergyman 
who had indeed been a Christian pastor to them, 
and who assured them that he would always feel 
the liveliest interest in their welfare. A great 
many other friends flocked around them to bid 
them God speed, and many sighs and tears were 
interchanged as the parting hour drew nigh. Ash- 
ton dared not to trust himself with a farewell in- 
terview, but it is said that he privately observed 
the departure of Mary from the farm, and that he 
looked at her “ more in sorrow than in anger.” 

In a short time they arrived safely in Liverpool, 
and bade adieu to their native country in the early 
part of April, in a ship bound to Philadelphia. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ovr little history is now nearly told. Edward 
could scarcely restrain his satisfaction and joy 
when he received Mr. Fletcher’s letter, which was 
quickly observed by Mr. Morris and his family, to 
whom he communicated its purport. They all 
complimented him highly upon his approaching 
happiness, and said they would be pleased to wel- 
come the new comers as soon as they arrived. 
Those two months appeared like an age to our 
young lover: he became very studious of the 
weather, and was constantly observing the direc- 
tion of the flying clouds, or the weather vane on 
the top of the barn. Every newspaper was eagerly 
examined to see whether there was any arrival 
from England, and he became quite conversant 
with the shipping list. His visits to the city were 
comparatively frequent, where he would stray along 
the wharves, and linger about, with his eyes 
straining towards the “ Point,” until he saw that 
the wind was dead ahead, and no hopes of any ar- 
rival, when he would turn slowly away, and go 
back to his work on the farm. 

But the time came, at length, when the ship 
which contained the precious freight was reported 
below. Edward’s quick eye discovered the an- 
nouncement in a moment, and he immediately 
began to prepare for a visit to town; when Mr. 
Morris, who also observed it, and who happened 
to be close at hand, remarked in a grave tone, 
“that such and such work ought to be done (/o- 
day, and that they must be very brisk and get 
through it.” 

Edward looked up and saw a smile in the corner 
of his eye, and understood what he meant. In a 
short time he was prepared for the visit, and hur- 
ried to town with a quick step and a bounding 
heart. He hardly permitted himself to take his 
eyes from the river for a moment during the day, 
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ve > and began almost to despair about the arrival of ; greatly delighted farmer Graham, who was glad to ; 
ld > «the ship, when, just before evening, the sails of a find his intended son-in-law so highly spoken of ; 
he three-masted vessel were seen rounding the Point, by such a gentleman as Mr. Morris. The mar- 
n- and the flowing tide soon brought her to the wharf. riage of the young people was appointed for the 
nd > As soon as she was made fast, he leaped joyously third day after their arrival at “the place,” and the 
ist ? upon deck, and instinctively found Mary amidst time was made peculiarly happy to them by the 
} the crowd of passengers, and clasped her with presentation of a beautiful dress to the bride, by 3 
nd transport to his heart. She was scarcely less de- Mrs. Trueman, who was formerly Miss Emma $ 
an lighted, but fortunately “the mask of night” was Morris, now residing in the neighbourhood; and ° 
m, on her cheek, and her emotions were rather felt by the presence of that venerable and excellent 3 
el by him than perceived. After a brief moment of ; Mr. V »* who had been the happy means of ; 
mat delicious joy, they sought out together old farmer introducing Edward to the notice of Mr. Morris, 
vid Graham and the two sons, and mutual expressions as he had been the author and source of perma- 3 
re of pleasure and satisfaction were exchanged be- nent good to multitudes of others. $ 
sh- tween them. They almost immediately left the We have now traced the vicissitudes of these 
in- vessel, and adjourned to a decent lodging house young lovers; have seen the causes that induced $ 
red in the neighbourhood, where Edward had pro- their immigration to this country; and the happy ; 
xe vided, in expectation of their arrival, a plentiful re- effects that have resulted from conscious integrity 3 
past, to which the new comers did ample justice. and persevering industry. Edward and Mary Fos- 
sol, During this delightful meal they had abundant ter exemplified in their married life the same vir- 3 
rly time to observe each other, and many congratula- tues that they had always endeavoured to realize 3 
tions were passed between the young people upon when they were single; and they felt more gre/e- ; 
the improvement of each other’s appearance since } fu/ than joyous that they were now indissolubly ; 
they had last met, upwards of seven years ago. united together. They lived for many years on 3 
Mary had recovered her health during the six the same place, gradually acquiring a moderate ; 
ard weeks voyage, and the blush often rose to her competence, and adding to their blessings a 3 
joy cheek, as she met Edward’s glance; and a quiet ; healthy and numerous family of children, which 
was joy sparkled in her eye. Edward’s reception of { were the joy and delight of their contented grand- 
to her father had been particularly affectionate and father. James continued to live with Edward and : 
all hearty, which had the double effect of giving the his father on the farm, and under their watchful su- 
ing old man pleasure, and making him feel quite at perintendence his health became established, and 
vel- his ease. His health had also been invigorated by habits of industry confirmed, unti! he made himself 3 
red. the sea air, and he seemed to partake of the plea- a valuable assistant and a skilful agriculturist. 
our sure which was so manifestly displayed. by the Thomas was contented for a time in “ the 
the little circle around him. They remained not long place,” but he longed to indulge his roving dispo- 
rece in the lodging house, but sauntered out into the sition in the west, so Edward gave him a letter to 
on streets of this beautiful city, where the trees which ; his friend William Baxter, who lived near Zanes- : 
arly were planted on each side were in full bloom, and { ville, Ohio, where he shortly went, taking his gun ; 
ival every place thronged with people enjoying the { along with him, to amuse himself on the way. He } 
ant sweet evening air. Edward led them into some of } soon became smitten with pretty Jane Baxter; and $ 
rere the public squares, with which they seemed sur- as the match was agreeable to all parties, they were 3 
ong prised and delighted; where he took an opportu- speedily married, and Thomas was settled in a ; 
yes nity of separating Mary a short distance from the { country where he could freely enjoy the pleasures ¢ 
that rest, to whisper his delight into her ear, and to re- { of the chase, or find plenty of amusement with his 3 
ar- ceive from her an assurance that his devotion and gun. ; 
go love were fully and ardently returned. Our immigrants were thus permanently situated ; 
Early the next day, the whole party went out ; in the New World, and they became attached to ; 
ship to Mr. Morris’s “ place,” where they were received its climate, its mode of life, its institutions, and its 
rted by Mr. and Mrs. Morris with great kindness; the { prospects: nor were they useless members of the 
an- latter inviting Mary to stay with them at the man- ; body politic, but added to its resources and charac- 
tely sion house, until other arrangements were made; ter by their industry, their morality, and continued 
Mr. while farmer Graham and his two sons were com- } prosperity. Such immigrants are always welcome 
ned fortably lodged at the farm house, which was oc- { to our borders; and we can find few persons 
one, cupied by Edward. The old man was greatly { among us who are better citizens than Edward 
to- pleased with his reception, and with the fine con- { Foster and his connections. 3 
get dition of the grounds and farm, and soon began to 8 
think that he had done well to come out to Ame- * It will be hardly necessary to explain to a Philadel- § 
rer rica. Mr. Morris found out by conversation with { Pbian who is meant by this initial letter. Almost every 
na him that he was an experienced farmer, and ex- cap anLENG We WH nenElly Seengeinn fe Ceeenetr Ee ; 
. well known philanthropist who adorned this community $ 
hur- pressed his pleasure that he had come to settle during the greater part of a very long life. He lived nearly $ 
ling among them, and that he was so soon to be nearly seven years after the period above alluded to in our ficti- 3 
his connected with Edward, who was a great favourite tious narrative, and was remarkable, almost to the day of 3 
day, with himself and every one. This conversation his death, for deeds of active benevolence. 3 
$ 
whee 
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“ The only heart that I have known of late, has been an easy, excitable sort of gentleman, quickly roused and quickly 
calmed—sensitive enough to cdnfera great deal of pleasure, and not sensitive enough to give a moment’s pain. The 


heart of other days was a very different person indeed.”—Bu.wenr. 


I was moping one day in solitary confinement 
in quarantine at Malta, when, in a turn be- 
tween my stone window and the back wall I 
saw the yards of a vessel suddenly cross the light, 
and heard the next moment the rattle of a chain 
let go, and all the bustle of a merchantman 
coming to anchor. I had the privilege of prome- 
nading between two ring-bolts on the wharf below 
the lazaretto, and with the attraction of a new- 
comer to the sleepy company of vessels under 
the yellow flag, I lost no time in descending the 
stone stairs, and was immediately joined by my 
vigilant sentinel, the guardiano, whose business 
it was to prevent my contact with the other visit- 
ors to the wharf, The fricolor flew at the peak 
of the stranger, and we easily made out that she 
was a merchantman from Marseilles, subject there- 
fore to a week’s quarantine on account of the 
cholera. I had myself come from a plague port, 
Smyrna, and was subjected to twenty days qua- 
rantine, six of which had passed; so that the 
Frenchman, though but beginning his imprison- 
ment, was in a position comparatively enviable. 

I had watched for an hour the getting of the 
vessel into mooring trim, and was beginning to 
conclude that she had come without passengers, 
when a gentleman made his appearance on deck, 
and the jolly-boat was immediately lowered and 
manned. A traveller’s baggage was handed over 
the side, the gentleman took leave of the captain, 
and, in obedience to directions from the quarantine 
officer on the quarterdeck, the boat was pulled di- 
rectly to the wharf on which I stood. The guardi- 
ano gave me a caution to retire a little, as the 
stranger was coming to take possession of the next 
apartment to my own, and must land at the stairs 
near by; but, before I had taken two steps back- 
ward, I began to recognise features familiar to me, 
and with a turn of the head as he sprang on the 
wharf the identity was established completely. 
Tom Berryman, by all that was wonderful! I 
had not seen him since we were suspended from 
college together ten years before. Forgetting /aza- 
retto and guardiano, and all the salt water between 
New Haven and Malta, I rushed up to Tom with 
the cordiality of other days, (a little sharpened by 
abstinence from society,) and we still had hold of 
hands with a firm grip, when the quarantine 
master gravely accosted us, and informed my 
friend that he had incurred an additional week by 
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touching me—in short, that he must partake of 
the remainder of my quarantine. 

Aghast and chap-fallen as Berryman was at the 
consequences of our rencontre, (for he had fully 
calculated on getting into Malta in time for the 
carnival,) he was somewhat reconciled to his lot 
by being permitted to share my room and table in- 
stead of living his week in solitude; and, by en- 
riching our supplies a little from town, sleeping 
much, and chatting through the day in the rich 
sunshine of that climate of Paradise, we contrived 
to shove off the fortnight without any very intole- 
rable tedium. 

My friend and I had begun our travels differ- 
ently—he taking England first, which I proposed 
visiting last. It is of course the bonne bouche of 
travel to everybody, and I was very curious to 
know T'om’s experiences; and, as I was soon 
bound thitherward, anxious to pick out of his de- 
scriptions some chart of the rocks and shoals in 
the “ British channel” of society. 

I should say, before quoting my friend, that he 
was a Kentuckian, with the manner (to ladies) of 
mingled devotion and nonchalance so popular with 
the sex, and a chivalric quality of man altogether. 
His father’s political influence had obtained for 
him personal letters of introduction from the Pre- 
sident, and, with this advantage, and his natural 
air of fashion, he had found no obstacle to choosing 
his society in England; choosing the first, of 
course, like a true republican! 

We were sitting on the water-steps with our 
feet immersed up to the ankles, (in January too,) 
and in reply to some question of mine as to the 
approachability of noble ladies by such plebeian 
lovers as himself, Tom told me the story which 
follows. I take the names at random, of course, 
but, in all else, I shall try to “tell the tale as ’twas 
told to me.” 


Why, circumstances, as you know, sometimes 
put people in the attitude of lovers whether they 
will or no; and it is but civil in such a case, to do 
what fate expects of you. I knew too much of the 
difference between crockery and porcelain to enter 
English society with the remotest idea of making 
love within the red book of the peerage, and 
though I’ve a story to tell, I swear I never put a 
foot forward till I thought it was knightly devoir; 
inevitable, though ever so ridiculous. Still, I must 
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say, with a beautiful and unreserved woman be- 
side one, very much like other beautiful and unre- 
served women, a republican might be pardoned for 
forgetting the invisible wall. 
loveliness has as much attraction about it, let me 
tell you, and is quite as difficult to resist, as loveli- 
ness that is honoured, right or wrong, and a man 
must be brought up to it, as Englishmen are, to see 
the heraldic dragons and griffins in the air when a 
charming girl is talking to him. 


“Right honourable” 


“ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like (Aer) grandsire cut in alabaster?” 


Eh? 

But to begin with the “ Tityre tu patule.” 

I had been passing a fortnight at the hunting 
lodge of that wild devil, Lord , in the Scotch 
Highlands, and what with being freely wet outside 
every day, and freely wet inside every night, I had 
given my principle of life rather a disgust to its 
lodgings, and there were some symptoms of prepa- 
ration for leave-taking. Unwilling to be illin a 
bachelor’s den, with no solace tenderer than a 
dandy lord’s tiger, I made a twilight flit to the 
nearest post-town, and tightening my life-screws a 
little with the aid of the village apothecary, started 
southward the next morning with four posters. 

I expected to be obliged to pull up at Edinboro’, 
but the doctor’s opiates, and abstinence, and quiet 
did more for me than I had hoped, and I went on 
very comfortably to Carlisle. I arrived at this 
place after nightfall, and found the taverns over- 
flowing with the crowds of a fair, and no bed to 
be had unless I could make one in a quartette of 
snoring graziers. At the same time there was a 
great political meeting at Edinboro’, and every leg 
of a poster had gone north—those J had brought 
with me having been trans-hitched to a return 
chaise, and gone off while I was looking for ac- 
commodations. 

Regularly stranded, I sat down by the tap-room 
fire, and was mourning my disaster, when the horn 
of the night-coach reached my ear, and in the 
minute of its rattling up to the door, I hastily re- 


solved that it was the least of two evils, and booked 





myself accordingly. There was but one vacant place, 
an outsider! With hardly time enough to resolve, 
and none to repent, I was presently rolling over 
the dark road, chilled to the bone in the first five 
minutes, and wet through with a “Scotch mist” 
in the next half hour. Somewhere about day- 
break we rolled into the little town of ——, five 
miles from the seat of the Earl of Tresethen, to 
whose hospitalities I stood invited, and I went to 
bed in a most comfortable inn and slept till noon. 
Before going to bed I had written a note to be 
despatched to Tresethen castle, and the earl’s car- 
riage was waiting for me when I awoke. I found 
myself better than I had expected, and dressing 
at once for dinner, managed to reach the castle just 
in time to hand in Lady Tresethen. Of that 
dinner I but remember that I was the only guest, 
and that the earl regretted his daughter’s absence 
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from table, Lady Caroline having been thrown 
that morning fiom her horse. I fainted somewhere 
about the second remove, and recovered my wits 
some days after, on the safe side of the crisis of a 
fever. 

I shall never forget that first half hour of con- 
scious curiosity. 
pose mingled with a vague notion of recent relief 
from pain, made me afraid to speak lest I should 
awake from a dream, yet, if not a dream, what a 
delicious reality! A lady of most noble presence, 
in a half mourning dress, sat by the side of a 
cheerful fire, turning her large dark eyes on me, 
in the pauses of a conversation with a gray-headed 
servant. My bed was of the most sumptuous 
luxury; the chamber was hung with pictures and 
draped with spotless white; the table covered with 
the costliest elegancies of the toilet; and in the 
gentle and deferential manner of the old liveried 
menial, and the subdued tones of inquiry by the 
lady, there was a refinement and tenderness which, 
with the keen susceptibility of my senses, “Japt 
me in Elysium.” I was long in remembering 
where I was. The lady glided from the room, the 
old servant resumed his seat by my bedside, other 
servants in the same livery came softly in on 
errands of service, and, at the striking of the half 
hour by a clock on the mantelpiece, the lady re- 
turned, and I was raised to receive something from 
her hand. As she came nearer, I remembered the 
Countess T'resethen. 

Three days after this I was permitted to take 
the air of a conservatory which opened from the 
countess’s boudoir. My old attendant assisted me 
to dress, and, with another servant, took me down 
in a fauteuil. I was in slippers and robe-de- 
chambre, and presumed that I should see no one 
except the kind and noble Lady T'resethen, but I 
had scarce taken one turn up the long alley of 
flowering plants, when the countess came toward 
me from the glass door beyond, and on her arm a 
girl leaned for support, whose beauty 

(Here Tom dabbled his feet for some minutes 
in the water in silence.) 

God bless me! I can never give you an idea of 
it! It was a new revelation of woman to me; the 
opening of an eighth seal. In the minute occupied 
by her approach, my imagination, (accelerated, as 
that faculty always is, by the clairvoyance of sick- 
ness,) had gone through a whole drama of love— 
fear, adoration, desperation, and rejection—and so 
complete was it, that in after moments when these 
phases of passion came round in the proper lapse 
of days and weeks, it seemed to me that I had been 
through with them before; that it was all familiar; 
that I had met and loved in some other world, this 
same glorious creature, with the same looks, words, 
and heart-ache; in the same conservatory of bright 
flowers, and faith, myself in the same pattern of a 
brocade dressing-gown! 

Heavens! what a beautiful girl was that Lady 
Caroline! Her eyes were of a light gray, the rim 
of the lids perfectly inky with the darkness of the 


An exquisite sense of bodily re- 
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long sweeping lashes, and in her brown hair there 
was a gold lustre that seemed somehow to illumi- 
nate the curves of her small head like a halo. Her 
mouth had too much character for a perfectly agree- 
able first impression. It was nobility and sweetness 
educated over native high spirit and scornfulness— 
the nature shining through the transparent blood, 
like a flaw through enamel. She would have 
been, in other circumstances, a maid of Saragossa 
or a Gertrude Von Wart; a heroine; perhaps a 
But her fascination was resistless! 

Lady Tresethen, (and in 
that beginning was all the introduction she thought 


devil. 
“ My daughter,” said 


necessary, ) “is, like yourself, an invalid just escaped 
from the doctor; you must congratulate each other. 
Are you strong enough to lend her an arm, Mr. 
Berryman?” 

The countess left us, and with the composure of 
a sister who had seen me every day of my life, 
Lady Caroline took my arm and strolled slowly to 
and fro, questioning me of my shooting at the 
lodge, and talking to me of her late accident, her 
eyes sometimes fixed upon her little embroidered 
slippers, as they peeped from her snowy morning 
dress, and sometimes indolently raised and brought 
to bear on my flushed cheek and trembling lips; 
her singular serenity operating on me as anything 
but a sedative! I was taken up stairs again, after 
an hour’s conversation, in a fair way for a relapse, 
and the doctor put me under embargo again for 
another week, which, spite of all the renewed care 
and tenderness of Lady Tresethen, seemed to me 
an eternity! I'll not bother you with what I felt 
and thought all that time! 

It was a brilliant autumnal day when I got leave 
to make my second exodus, and with the doctor's 
permission [ prepared for a short walk in the park. 
I declined the convoy of the old servant, for I had 
heard Lady Caroline’s horse gallop away down the 
avenue, and I wished to watch her return unob- 
served. I had just lost sight of the castle in the 
first bend of the path, when I saw her quietly 
walking her horse under the trees at a short dis- 
tance, and the moment after she observed and came 
towards me at an easy canter. I had schooled my- 
self to a little more self-possession, but I was not 
prepared for such an apparition of splendid beauty 
as that woman on horseback. She rode an Ara- 
bian bay of the finest blood; a lofty, fiery, match- 
less creature, with an expression of eye and nostril 
which I could not but think a proper pendant to 
her own, limbed as I had seldom seen a horse, and 
his arched neck, and forehead, altogether, proud as 
a steed for Lucifer. She sat on him as if it were 
a throne she was born to, and the flow of her 
riding-dress seemed as much a par‘ of him as his 
mane. He appeared ready to bound into the air, 
like Pegasus, but one hand calmly stroked his 
mane, and her face was as tranquil as marble. 

« Well met!” she said; “I was just wishing for 
What sort of a horse would you like, 
Ellis!” (speaking to her groom) 


a cavalier. 
Mr. Berryman? 
“is old Curtal taken up from grass?” 
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«“ Yes, miladi!” 


« Curtal is our invalid horse, and as you are not 
very strong perhaps his easy pace will be best for 
you. Bring him out directly, Ellis. We'll just 
walk along the road a little way; for I must show 
you my Arabian; and we'll not go back to ask 
mamma’s permission, for we shouldn’t get it! You 
won’t mind riding a little way, will you?” 

Of course I would have bestrided a hippogriff at 
her bidding, and when the groom came out, leading 
a thorough-bred hunter, with apparently a very 
elastic and gentle action, I forgot the doctor and 
mounted with great alacrity. We walked our 
horses slowly down the avente and out at the castle 
gate, followed by the groom, and after trying a 
little quicker pace on the public road, I pronounced 
old Curtal worthy of her ladyship’s eulogium, and 
her own Saladin worthy, if horse could be worthy, 
of his burthen. 

We had ridden perhaps a mile, and Lady Caro- 
line was giving me a slight history of the wonder- 
ful feats of the old veteran under me, when the 
sound of a horn made both horses prick up their 
ears, and on rising a littie acclivity, we caught 
sight of a pack of hounds coming across the fields 
directly towards us, followed by some twenty red- 
coated horsemen. Old Curtal trembled and showed 
a disposition to fret, and I observed that Lady Caro- 
line dexterously lengthened her own stirrup and 
loosened the belt of her riding-dress, and the next 
minute the hounds were over the hedge, and the 
horsemen, leap after leap, after them, and with 
every successive jump, my own steed reared and 
plunged unmanageably. 

“ Indeed I cannot stand this! 
line, gathering up her reins, “ Ellis! see Mr. Ber- 
ryman home!” and away went the flying Arabian 
over the hedge with a vault that left me breathless 
One minute I made the vain 


, 


’ cried Lady Caro- 


with astonishment. 
effort to control my own horse and turn his head 
in the other direction, but my strength was gone. 
I had never leaped a fence in my life on horseback, 
though a tolerable rider on the road; but before I 
could think how it was to be done, or gather my- 
self together for the leap, Curtal was over the 
hedge with me, and flying across a ploughed field 
like the wind—Saladin not far before him. With 
a glance ahead I saw the red coats rising into the 
air and disappearing over another green hedge, and 
though the field was crossed in twenty leaps, I had 
time to feel my blood run cold with the prospect of 
describing another parabola in the air, and to 
speculate on the best attitude for a projectile on 
horseback. Over went Saladin like a greyhound, 
but his mistress’s riding-cap caught the wind at the 
highest point of the curve, and flew back into my 
face as Curtal rose on his haunches, and over I 
went again, blinded and giddy, and, with the cap 
held flat against my bosom by the pressure of the 
air, flew once more at a tremendous pace onward. 
My feet were now plunged to the instep in the 
stirrups, and my back, too weak to support me 
erect, let me down to my horse’s mane, and one 
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by one, along the skirt of a rising woodland, I could 
see the red coats dropping slowly behind. Right 
before me like a meteor, however, streamed back 
the loosened tresses of Lady Caroline, and Curtal 
kept close on the track of Saladin, neither losing 
nor gaining an inch apparently, and nearer and 
nearer sounded the baying of the hounds, and 
clearer became my view of the steady and slight 
waist riding so fearlessly onward. Of my horse I 
had neither guidance nor control. He needed 
The hounds had crossed a morass, and we 
were rounding a half-circle on an acclivity to come 
up with them, and Curtal went at it too confidently 
to be in error. Evenly as a hand-gallop on a 
green sward his tremendous pace told off, and if 
his was the ease of muscular power, the graceful 
speed of the beautiful creature moving before me 
seemed the erial buoyancy of a bird. Obstructions 
seemed nothing. That flowing dress and stream- 
ing hair sailed over rocks and ditches, and over 
them, like their inseparable shadow, glided I, and, 
except one horseman who still kept his distance 
ahead, we seemed alone in the field. The clatter 
of hoofs, and the exclamations of excitement had 
ceased behind me, and though I was capable of no 
exertion beyond that of keeping my seat, I no 
longer feared the leap nor the pace, and began to 
anticipate a safe termination to my perilous adven- 
ture. A slight exclamation from Lady Caroline 
reached my ear and I looked forward. A small 
river was before us, and, from the opposite bank, 
of steep clay, the rider who had preceded us was 
falling back, his horse’s fore feet high in the air, 
and his arms already in the water. I tried to pull 
my reins. I shouted to my horse in desperation. 
And with the exertion, my heart seemed to give 
way within me. Giddy and faint I abandoned 
myself to my fate. I just saw the flying heels of 
Saladin planted on the opposite bank and the 
streaming hair still flying onward, when, with a 
bound that, it seemed to me, must rend every fibre 
of the creature beneath me, I saw the water gleam 
under my feet, and still I kept on. We flew over 
a fence into a stubble field, the hounds just before 
us, and over a gate into the public highway, which 
we followed for a dozen bounds, and then, with a 
pace slightly moderated, we successively cleared a 
low wall and brought up, on our horses’ haunches, 
in the midst of an uproar of dogs, cows and scat- 
tering poultry—the fox having been run down at 
last in the enclosure of a barn. I had just strength 
to extricate my feet from the stirrups, take Lady 
Caroline’s cap, which had kept its place between 
my elbows and knees, and present it to her as she 
sat in her saddle, and my legs gave way under me. 
I was taken into the farm-house, and, at the close 
of a temporary ellipse, I was sent back to Trese- 
then Castle in a post-chaise, and once more handed 
over to the doctor! 

Well, my third siege of illness was more tolera- 
ble, for I received daily, now, some message of 
inquiry or some token of interest from Lady Caro- 
line, though I learned from the countess that she 


none. 
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was in sad disgrace for her inveiglement of my 
trusting innocence. I also received the cards of 
the members of the hunt, with many inquiries 
complimentary to what they were pleased to con- 
sider American horsemanship, and I found that my 
seizure of the flying cap of Lady Caroline and 
presentation of it to her ladyship at “the death,” 
was thought to be worthy, in chivalry of Bayard, 
and in dexterity of Ducrow. Indeed, when let out 
again to the convalescent walk in the conservatory, 
I found that I was counted a hero even by the 
stately earl. There slipped a compliment, too, here 
and there, through the matronly disapprobation of 
Lady Tresethen—and all this was too pleasant to 
put aside with a disclaimer—so I bid truth and 
modesty hold their peace, and took the honour the 
gods chose to provide! 

But now came dangers more perilous than my 
ride on Curtal. Lady Caroline was called upon 
to be kind to me! Daily as the old servant left 
me in the alley of japonicas, she appeared from the 
glass door of her mother’s boudoir and devoted her- 
self to my comfort—walking with me, while I 
could walk, in those fragrant and balmy avenues 
of flowers, and then bringing me into her mother’s 
luxurious apartment, where books, and music, and 
conversation as frank and untrammelled as man in 
love could ask, wiled away the day. Wiled it 
away ’—winged it—shod it with velvet and silence, 
for I never knew how it passed! Lady Caroline 
had a mind of the superiority stamped so con- 
sciously on her lip. She anticipated no conse- 
quences from her kindness, therefore she was 
playful and unembarrassed. She sang to me, and 
I read to her. Her rides were given up, and Sa- 
ladin daily went past the window to his exercise, 
and with my most zealous scrutiny I could detect 
in her face neither impatience of confinement nor 
regret at the loss of weather fitter for pleasures out 
of doors. Spite of every caution with which hope 
could be chained down, I was flattered. 

You smile—(Tom said, though he was looking 
straight into the water, and had not seen my face 
for half an hour)—but, without the remotest hope 
of taking Lady Caroline to Kentucky, or of be- 
coming English on the splendid dowry of the 
heiress of Tresethen, I still felt it impossible to 
escape from my lover’s attitude—impossible to 
avoid hoarding up symptoms, encouragements, 
flatteries, and all the moonshine of amatory anxiety. 
I was in love—and who reasons in love? 

One morning, after I had become an honorary 
patient—an invalid only by sufferance—and was 
slowly admitting the unwelcome conviction that it 
was time for me to be shaping my adieux—the 
conversation. took rather a philosophical turn. 
The starting point was a quotation in a magazine 
from Richter:—“Is not a man’s universe within 
his head, whether a king’s diadem or a torn scull- 
cap be without?”—and I had insisted rather 
strenuously on the levelling privilege we enjoyed 
in the existence of a second world around us—the 
world of reverie and dream—wherein the tyranny, 
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and check, and the arbitrary distinctions of the 
world of fact were never felt—and where he, 
though he might be a peasant, who had the con- 
sciousness in his soul that he was a worthy object 
of love to a princess, could fancy himself beloved 
and revel in imaginary possession. 


‘ 


«“ Why,” said I, turning with a sudden flush of } 


self-confidence to Lady Caroline, “ Why should 
not the passions of such a world, the loving and 
returning of love in fancy, have the privilege of 
language? Why should not matches be made, 
love confessed, vows exchanged, and fidelity sworn, 
valid within the realm of dream-land only! Why 
should I not say to you, for example, I adore you, 
dear lady, and in my world of thought you shall, 
if you will so condescend, be my bride and mis- 
tress; and why, if you responded to this and 
listened to my vows of fancy, should your bride- 
groom of the world of fact feel his rights invaded?” 

“In fancy let it be then!” said Lady Caroline, 
with a blush and a covert smile, and she rang the 
bell for luncheon. 

Well, I still lingered a couple of days, and on 
the last day of my stay at Tresethen, I became 
sufficiently emboldened to take Lady Caroline’s 
hand behind the fountain of the conservatory, and 
to press it to my lips with a daring wish that its 
warm pulses belonged to the world of fancy. 





FRIENDSHIP—FADING—UNFADING. 


She withdrew it very kindly, and (I thought) 
sadly, and begged me to go to the boudoir and 
bring her a volume of Byron that lay on her work 
table. 

I brought it, and she turned over the leaves a 
moment, and, with her pencil, marked two lines 
and gave me the book, bidding me an abrupt good 
morning. I stood a few minutes with my heart 
beating and my brain faint, but finally summoned 
courage to read:— 


“T cannot lose a world for thee— 
But would not lose thee for the world!” 





I left Tresethen the next morning, and 

“Hold on, Tom!” cried I—*“there comes the 
boat with our dinner from Valletta, and we’ll have 
your sorrows over our Burgundy.” 

“ Sorrows!” exclaimed Tom, “I was going to 
tell you of the fun I had at her wedding!” 

«Lord preserve us!” 

«“ Bigamy—was’nt it’—after our little nuptials 
in dream-land! She told her husband all about it 
at the wedding breakfast, and his lordship (she 
married the Marquis of ) begged to know the 
extent of my prerogatives. I was sorry to confess 
that they did not interfere very particularly with 


his!” 
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Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.—Horace. 


. How beautiful the flowers, 
That sweetly blossom in the verdant field, 
And fill the air with fragrance which they yield 
During the summer hours. 


But when cold Autumn’s blast 
Sweeps o’er the hills and dales with mournful sound, 
The withered floweret falls upon the ground, 

And its brief life is past. 


We bask in Friendship’s smile, 
And chaste affection glows with gladdening light, 
As life’s extending path is often bright, 

And beautiful awhile. 


But if misfortune’s wave 
Should flood our path and change the pleasing scene, 
Disturb the sea of life, so late serene, 

Friendship may find a grave. 


Thus, earthly joys decay, 
All fickle as the floating breath of morn; 
The darkest night, the tempest’s fearful scorn 


Succeed the fairest day. 


There is a little vine 
That humbly trails along the forest glade, 
Whose verdant hues and beauties never fade, 
Nor cease for once to shine. 


It lives in Spring’s glad hour, 
And is the same ’neath Summer’s sunny skies; 
Cold Autumn’s frosty fingers it defies, 

Nor yields to Winter’s power. 


Such is the quenchless love, 
The pure affection of that lasting Friend, 
Whose smile imparts a joy that ne’er will end, 
A boon from Heaven above. 


Whatever be our lot, 

Sickness or health, or trial’s darkest hour, 

If friends forsake and tempests o’er us lower, 
That Friend forsaketh not. 


In Him be all our trust, 
As pilgrims through this sinful world we go; 
His love shall be a balm for every wo, 

Till dust returns to dust, 
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MARRIED TOO SOON; 
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“So Lucy is going to be married,” said old aunt 
Rachel, as she sate in the warmest corner of the 
apartment, resting from the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney in a stage coach; “so she is going to be mar- 
ried already; well, I thought, when I saw her two 
years ago, that she would grow up to be very 
pretty, but I suppose she is very much altered.” 

“She is one of the prettiest girls in the city, 
aunt;” said Mrs. Morewood, with a slight touch of 
offended pride in her tone. 

“Indeed! I thought perhaps you had some good 
reason for hurrying her off your hands so soon;” 
said the old lady, sarcastically. 

«“ Oh no, Lucy has as good a chance for a hus- 
band as any girl I know.” 

«“ Why then do you allow her to marry at an 
age when she ought to be at her studies?” 

«“ You forget, aunt, that she is almost seventeen.” 

“T don’t forget anything about it; did’nt I hold 
her in my arms when she was baptized? I know 
how old she is as well as you do, andI say that 
she is young enough to be in the school-room yet.” 

“Oh, but times have changed since such old- 
fashioned notions prevailed; nobody thinks now of 
keeping a girl out of society so long.” 

“The more’s the pity,” exclaimed aunt Rachel; 
“if we were to keep girls and boys out of society 
until they had acquired a little more good sense, I 
think society would be the gainer. What kind of 
a wife can a girl of seventeen make? What can 
she know of her duties or her responsibilities?” 

“ Lucy is not as giddy and thoughtless as most 
girls of her age; she is already an excellent house- 
keeper; the pudding you praised so much at dinner 
was made by her, and she excels in all sorts of 
delicate pastry.” 

“« All kinds of delicate pastry!” exclaimed aunt 
Rachel, in a tone of ineffable contempt; “and she 
can work in worsteds and make star-baskets, and 
paint card-racks, and do all such useful things, I 
dare say! All kinds of delicate pastry! is that 
your idea of a good housekeeper, Susan? I thought 
you had more sense. Has she forethought to anti- 
cipate the wants of a household? prudence to regu- 
late its expenditure’? cheerfulness to contend with 
its many cares’ patience to bear its petty annoy- 
ances! knowledge to meet its frequent emergen- 
cies? Talk of delicate pastry, forsooth!” 

Mrs. Morewood was a little vexed at this sudden 
outbreak of feeling on the part of her aged relative, 
but restrained by habitual reverence, she only re- 
plied, “I thought you considered a knowledge of 
cookery an indispeusable requisite in a good house- 
keeper.” 
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«“ So I do,” answered the old lady, quickly, “ but 
it is not the only one which a woman should pos- 
Nothing renders a housekeeper so perfectly 
independent as a thorough knowledge of her own 
duties. She may have all the advantages which 
can be afforded by fortune and friends, but nothing 
is so useful and so important, nothing places her 
in a position of such entire freedom as the con- 
sciousness that she is all-sufficient for her manifold 
duties.” 

“Tt seems to me your idea of a good housekeeper 
is very similar to my notion of a good servant.” 

“ You are mistaken, Susan; the mistress is the 
head, the servant only the hands. I do not say a 
woman ought always to do everything, but she 
should understand the best mode in which things 
are to be done, and she should be acquainted with 
them practically as well as theoretically, so that 
she can at any time take her place at any part of 
the machine of domestic government which may 
need her attention. If women were thus educated 
we should have much better servants.” 

“TI don’t see how that could be.” 

«“ Servants would never attempt the impositions 
they sometimes practice, if they were not certain of 
impunity from the ignorance of their mistress, nor 
would they venture upon insolence if they did not 
know that she is dependent upon them for so much 
daily comfort that she dares not punish their im- 
pertinence by immediate dismissal.” 

«“ You are right in that, aunt, as I know by ex- 
perience. It was only last week that my cook 
threatened to leave me the very day before I ex- 
pected a large dinner party, and I was obliged to 
raise her wages for the coming month, in order to 
keep her; since then she has become more trouble- 
some than ever.” 

«“ Exactly what you might expect. If you had 
dismissed her, and shown her your entire inde- 
pendence, she would probably have begged your 
pardon and requested leave to remain.” 

“ But I dared not take the risk of that at such a 
time.” 

“Yet if Lucy had been so excellent a house- 
keeper as you describe, and you had not quite 
forgotten your early knowledge of such matters, 
you could easily have dispensed with her.” 

“ Here comes Lucy to answer for herself,” said 
Mrs. Morewood, and as she spoke a delicate and 
pretty creature bounded into the room, and throw- 
ing aside her bonnet, flung her arms around aunt 
Rachel’s neck. 

“ Ah, Lucy, as warm-hearted and child-like as 
ever,” exclaimed the old lady, as she folded her in 
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a warm embrace; “so you have not forgotten old 
friends in new associations.” 

Lucy blushed as she pressed her rosy lip to the 
wrinkled cheek of her aged relative and murmured, 
“ Did you think anything could make me forget 
you!” Then seating herself on a low stool at aunt 
Rachel's feet, the joyous girl began a long string of 
inquiries respecting everybody and everything in 
the old lady’s distant home. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Morewood deliberately folded Lucy’s shawl 
which she had flung upon a chair, picked up her 
gloves which had fallen on the floor, and, taking her 
bonnet from the piano, where she had tossed it, left 
the room with the various articles as quietly as if 
quite accustomed to act as lady’s maid to her giddy 
daughter. Aunt Rachel did not fail to notice this 
trifling circumstance, and it gave her an insight into 
one of Lucy’s most striking characteristics. But 
there was a charm in the frank, joyous temper of 
the beautiful girl, which disarmed all censure, and 
made every one love her too well to think of her 
faults, which were only the natural follies of youth. 

Lucy Morewood had spent the last five years of 
her life at boarding-school; and it was during one 
of her summer vacations that, while on a visit to 
some friends in a neighbouring city, she had formed 
an acquaintance with a young clergyman of fine 
talents, who had recently assumed the charge of a 
small congregation in a pleasant country village. 
Her extreme beauty and child-like simplicity of 
character were highly attractive to the studious 
and imaginative youth. She seemed to be an im- 
personation of his fairest dreams, and when she 
returned to her parents she was accompanied by 
her avowed and devoted lover. He met with no 
opposition from Lucy’s family, for Mr. Morewood’s 
income depended solely on his own exertions, and 
he well knew that only by fortunate and early mar- 
riages he could hope to provide for his six daugh- 
ters, who were rapidly growing up around him. 
The unlooked-for success of Lucy’s first appear- 
ance in society was gratifying in all respects, and 
after proper and prudent inquiry into the lover’s 
character and prospects, it was generally understood 
that in place of returning to school Lucy was to 
become the wife of the Reverend Horace Waylie. 
Indeed, after having been introduced in society and 
tasted the intoxicating draught of flattery, especially 
after having been surrounded by beaux and re- 
ceived a real, bona fide offer of marriage, it would 
have been preposterous to expect that the young 
lady should submit to be chilled by a schoolmis- 
tress, or snubbed by a pedagogue. A few weeks 
spent amid the gaieties of the world had been suffi- 
cient to decide the future fate of the inexperienced 
girl, and she who went forth from her childhood’s 
home a timid, thoughtless, self-distrusting girl, re- 
turned in little more than a month, an affianced 
bride. The marriage was only deferred until their 
aged and honoured relative should pay her usual 
annual visit, and as all arrangements were nearly 
completed, aunt Rachel’s presence enabled them to 
fix the eventful day. 
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The wedding went off like most other affairs of 
a similar nature. Mr. Waylie looked very gentle- 
man-like in his clerical suit, and assumed that half- 
conscious, half-important air which usually charac- 
terizes a bridegroom; Lucy was very pale and very 
pretty in white satin and brussels lace; Mrs. More- 
wood made quite a stately appearance in tears and 
lavender silk; while aunt Rachel’s placid face was 
in good keeping with her old-fashioned brocade, 
which had not seen the light since the marriage of 
Lucy’s mother. There was the usual quantity of 
kisses and courtesies, of cake and compliments. 
Poor Lucy’s dress and behaviour were closely criti- 
cised by young ladies, who hoped soon to be placed 
in the same trying circumstances, and by ladies of 
a certain age, who despaired of ever having the 
opportunity to exhibit bridal finery, while the 
married, with more practical good sense, compas- 
sionated the young bride, whose tumult of feeling 
they could so well understand. 

A few weeks were given to festivity and gaiety, 
and then, with an affectionate farewell to her 
friends, particularly to aunt Rachel, who promised 
to visit her once a year in her village home, Lucy 
took her departure for the parsonage. In that 
happy frame of mind which casts sunshine over 
every object in life, the newly magried pair jour- 
neyed towards their new abode, findifig fresh sub- 
jects for mutual congratulation every step of their 
progress. It was fortunate for them that both were 
disposed to see only the fairest side of things, for 
certainly thtre was little to prepossess them in 
favour of the house which they were to occupy. 
Mr. Morewood had purchased and sent forward an 
ample supply of furniture, but it had been procured 
rather with reference to the wants of city life than 
those of a country residence. The contracted 
apartments of the small and picturesque parsonage 
would with difficulty admit the ponderous marble 
table, the huge sofas and the massive chairs which 
in obedience to the dictates of fashion had been 
selected. The mantle ornaments and girandoles 
were quite too magnificent in their proportions for 
the narrow chimney-piece, and Lucy was almost 
in despair when she found herself amid all the 
confusion attendant upon the arrangement of a 
new and incongruous establishment. These were 
trifling evils, however. The idea of love in a cot- 
tage was exactly suited to the romantic notions of 
a very young lady, and she consoled herself with 
the thought, that although the sofa certainly looked 
very awkward when drawn before the windows, 
and the centre-table was not very well suited to the 
hall, where she was obliged to place it because it 
could not make its way through the doors of the 
little parlour, and though the beautiful candelabras 
were of little use perched up nearly to the ceiling 
on the old-fashioned chimney, yet that the very 
unsuitableness of her furniture, would give her 
importance in the eyes of her neighbours by con- 
vincing them of the different style in which she 
had formerly lived. 

Mr. Waylie wasa man of amiable character and 
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fine talents, but he was even more than clerically found himself involved in broils and disputes which 
ignorant of the ordinary details of life. He had he could neither understand nor allay, and which 
been a close and severe student of books, and fan- only served to embitter his life and render useless 
cied himself an acute observer of human nature, his most zealous efforts. Traced back to their 
though the veriest tyro in the latter intricate science source, these troubles were usually found to origi- 
was better skilled than he. With regard to the nate in some foolish frankness, some injudicious 
common affairs of this working-day world, he was expression of opinion on the part of Lucy, and at 
a mere child, and he was of course little fitted to length wearied with these petty annoyances, Mr. 
aid the inexperience of his young and pretty wife. Waylie yielded to his wife’s urgent entreaties, and 
Lucy bustled about, and with the assistance of some resigned his charge. 
kind friends of her husband, who were instigated His well-known talents and learning procured 
to offer their services partly by real kindness and him a summons to preside over a flourishing con- 
partly by a desire to learn something about the gregation in Lucy’s native city, and with a feeling 
“ minister’s wife,” she succeeded in reducing mat- of joy quite equal to that with which she had first 
ters to some degree of order. It was not until taken possession of the pretty parsonage, the young 
everything was arranged within doors, the garden wife prepared to leave it. Once settled in a neat 
neatly trimmed, and the roses prettily trained to and commodious house in the midst of her former 
climb about the doors and windows, that Lucy found associates, she felt as if her worst cares were over, 
time to begin her projected system of housekeeping. and fully convinced that her year’s experience in 
Unfortunately for her good resolutions, however, housekeeping had given her entire insight into all 
the servant who had been brought with them to its exigencies, Lucy fancied she had nothing more 
their new home, became wearied of the retirement to learn. She had been so much harassed by the 
of country life, and Lucy was left to find another want of regular servants that now, when she found 
from among the inhabitants of the village. This herself able to procure those who promised well, 
was a task of no little difficulty, for while there and to change them as often as thev displeased her, 
were plenty, who, for a certain consideration, had she determined to allow herself some indulgence. 
no objection to “ he/p,” none could be found willing Conscious of her ignorance in practical matters, 
to engage as an actual servant of all work, espe- she hesitated at giving positive directions to her 
cially if they were to be regarded as inferiors in the domestics, and, indeed, deferred to their opinion so 
family. Lucy’s ideas of good housekeeping had frequently, that they, always quick-sighted in such 
consisted in a proper degree of attention to the matters, soon became fully sensible of her self-dis- 
conduct of servants, in guarding against wasteful- trust. A few faint attempts made by her to assert 
ness, and in making her own sweetmeats and her own authority were met by that insolent and 
pastry. As far as these things went she could contemptuous pity with which cunning servants 
accomplish her duties very well, but when it came so often disconcert and embarrass very young 


at the 
drudgery of household cares, she was sadly at a 
Nor were these her only troubles. Her im- 
prudent frankness and indiscretion led her into all 
Accustomed to express her 
feelings without a moment’s reflection, she did not 


to working with her own hands mere 


loss. 
sorts of difficulties. 


consider that the same kind of remarks, which, 
when uttered by a young girl among her friends, 
might be passed over as the mere ebullitions of 
youthful error, would bear a much more serious 
signification from the lips of one who had taken 
her position in society as a wife. She soon found, 
however, that she must pay the usual penalty 
which is always attached to honour; and that as 
the “ minister” is always the most noted personage 
in a country village, so his wife must expect to be 
the most 
women in the place. 
ordeals than that to which the young wife of a 
Her dress, her looks, her 


observed and most criticised of all the 
There are few more severe 


clergyman is subjected. 
manners, all are exposed to the supervision of 
those who seem to fancy that the husband’s holy 
vocation ought to purify from error not only him- 
self but all others of his household. Lucy was 
certainly little qualified to pass through such a 
trial, for which her youth, her inexperience and 
her thoughtlessness equally unfitted her. 
than a year after their marriage the young minister 


In less 


housekeepers, until at length Mrs. Waylie, wearied 
with useless contentions and continual change, fell 
into the habits most agreeable to herself as well as 
her domestics. Her husband’s utter ignorance of 
all practical matters threw all the responsibilities 
of the household upon the inexperienced wife, and 
she in like manner gladly devolved them upon her 
domestics. ‘T’oo sensible of the advantages of their 
position to risk its loss, they took care to avoid all 
gross and open neglect. Her dinners were well 
cooked, her apartments always neatly arranged, 
and to a superficial observer Mrs. Waylie’s house 
seemed to give evidence of her skill in domestic 
management. But the yearly bills, which exhi- 
bited an expenditure enormously disproportionate 
to their means, as well as their wants, told a very 
different story. 

Lucy had anticipated the aid and counsel of her 
mother, but Mrs. of 
women who conceive that when they have educated 


Morewood was one those 
and married their daughters, their maternal duties 
are fully accomplished. “My children must do as 
I have done,” she would say; “ as long as they re- 
main with me they are my especial charge, but 
when they marry they must take care of them- 
selves.” Mrs. Waylie soon found that she must 
not rely for any assistance upon her own family, 


and with a feeling of pride not very uncommon in 
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the only married daughter, she delighted in show- 
ing her independence. But when other cares fell 
upon her, when she became herself a mother, she 
would gladly have availed herself of the experience 
and skill which she had seen exerted among her 
brothers and sisters. Mrs. Morewood was busily 
engaged, however, in preparing for the marriage of 
her second daughter, just at the moment when 
Lucy most wanted her advice, and the young 
The 
baby was like a new plaything to the still thought- 
less Lucy. She loved to dress it in lace and rib- 
bons, to exhibit it proudly to her admiring friends, 
to play with it and pet it as she used to caress her 
doll, but of the real duties and responsibilities of a 
Instead of selecting 


mother was left to manage as she best could. 


mother she knew nothing. 
some worthy and conscientious person to assist 
her in the care of her infant, she procured a nurse 
whose chief recommendation was her almost total 
ignorance of the English language, as if the proper 
direction of the developing faculties of childhood 
was of little importance compared with its early 
knowledge of the French patois which could be 
imparted by an ignorant foreigner. 

Her babe was little more than a year old when 
a second was added to their family, and Lucy be- 
gan to feel that the cares of life were increasing 
rapidly in her path. She now fancied she had 
quite sufficient excuse for neglecting household 
affairs, and perhaps her maternal duties might have 
been offered as an apology for partial inattention if 
But the truth 
was that she had fallen into habits of self-indulg- 


they had been properly fulfilled. 


ence which threatened to unfit her for all duties. 
Slight and frequent indisposition bad taught her 
the luxury of indolence, and now, every attack of 
listlessness was construed into an incipient illness. 
Half of every day was passed on a couch, where 
she idly dozed away her time in the full belief that 
her health would not allow her to make the slightest 
exertion. Her children were left in the care of the 
nurse whom she implicitly trusted, her househeld 
was managed by her servants, and her husband, 
whose habits of abstraction were more and more 
confirmed by time, seemed to know little and care 
less about the every-day affairs of life. 

It requires great tact and discrimination to pre- 
serve all the attributes of early and refined tender- 
ness amid the daily recurring cares of domestic life. 
There is so entire a change in the position of the 
wedded pair since the days of courtship—the tran- 
sition is so great between the language of wooing 
endearment, “so swee. and so absurd,” and the 
grave consultations, on the subject of daily dinners 
and weekly bills, which form so essential a topic of 
conversation between husband and wife, that it can 
scarcely be a matter of surprise, if affection should 
lay aside all its romantic follies and seat itself in 
very homely and humble garb beside the domestic 
hearth. 
the lowliest or the loftiest aims of human nature, 
that we can still surround ourselves with the refined 
pleasures of intellect, while we live amid the thou- 





It is only by never losing sight either of 
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sand cares of sensuous life. It is only by perform- 
ing the daily business of this work-day world in 
a thoughtful spirit, remembering that the mere 
exigencies of physical existence are not to be the 
engrossing objects of our attention, and never for- 
getting that while the humblest duty is not to be 
neglected, the noblest may yet come within our 
sphere of action—that we can still retain the 
freshness of feeling and earnestness of purpose 
zest to life. Yet few 
how few learn the true 


which gives such how 
understand these truths! 
path of duty and happiness in married life until 
time and care have made their hearts only the 
receptacle of withered hopes and faded affections! 

Lucy’s whole life since her marriage had been a 
series of mistakes, but her first great error was her 
early assumption *of the duties of a wife. Mr. 
Waylie, utterly unskilled in woman’s nature, had 
never doubted the existence of all the qualities 
which he fancied should belong to the female 
character, and he had been both disappointed and 
discouraged at her actual inferiority to his ideal. 
She had neither the taste nor the talent which 
could enable her to share his intellectual pursuits, 
and believing that he had only shared the common 
lot, by uniting himself to a woman so unequal to 
himself in mental strength, he returned with re- 
doubled ardour to his books, leaving her to attend 
to the more essential but less refined duties of life. 
But he took no pains to direct her youthful mind 
or to discipline her unformed character. She was 
left to the teaching of circumstances alone, and the 
lessons of experience, though fraught with sorrow 
to all, bring not to all the fruits of wisdom. Warm- 
hearted and well disposed as she was, yet Lucy 
was a most faulty and negligent wife, and her 
increasing duties only seemed to diminish her 
power or her will to fulfil them. 

On Lucy’s twenty-second birthday—a period of 
life when her wiser friends were just preparing to 
take upon themselves the duties of womanhood— 
she was sitting sadly and disconsolately in her 
apartment, gazing mournfully upon the face of her 
youngest babe, while the noisy and riotous mirth 
of three unruly boys, who sported around her, 
seemed scarcely to disturb her meditations. Al- 
ready the mother of four children, she was just 
awaking to a sense of her responsibilities. Her 
nurse had been detected in administering narcotic 
draughts to the sickly and troublesome babe, and 
Lucy had just passed through the terrible ordeal of 
witnessing the sufferings, while she anticipated the 
death of her infant. The life of the child was, how- 
ever, saved, and she was now called to watch over 
it with untiring care, lest torpor of brain, which 
had been produced by frequent doses of the noxious 
medicine, should result in total imbecility of mind. 
It was then, when utterly overwhelmed with re- 
morse and sorrow, that she was reminded of aunt 
Rachel’s early lessons of wisdom and virtue. “ Oh! 
had I but listened to her counsels, had I but be- 
sought her aid, I should not have been thus sorely 
tried,” was the thought of the desponding mother, 
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and with a sudden exertion of unwonted energy, 
she determined to write to the old lady a full detail 
of all her troubles. 

Aunt Rachel answered the letter by coming in 
person to share the sorrows of her favourite, and 
Lucy’s first gleam of comfort beamed from the 
cheerful face of her wise and virtuous friend. 
Wearied and dispirited, she gladly resigned the 
charge of her household into the hands of the old 
lady, who quickly availed herself of this opportu- 
nity to reform abuses. 

“ Your first care must be to obtain a faithful 
woman to take charge of your children,” said aunt 
Rachel. 

“Oh no, I will, never trust them again to any 
one; hereafter I must be my children’s only nurse; 
if I had only done my duty towards them, poor 
little Lucy would never have been placed in the 
power of that vile Rosalie.” 

“Take care lest you run from one extreme into 
another equally bad, Lucy; who is to manage your 
household while you are confined to the nursery?” 

“I must leave all that to the servants; my chil- 
dren are of the most importance, and I know I 
cannot do everything.” 

“With proper assistance you can do a great 
deal, my dear Lucy. Suppose instead of your 
worthless Swiss woman, you were to employ an 
honest and faithful person to superintend your 
nursery, while you attended to every part of the 
complicated machinery of domestic government. 
Would it not be better for you to keep an eye over 
every different department—to guard against waste- 
fulness in the kitchen, neglect in the parlour, 
slovenliness in the bed-chambers and ignorance in 
the nursery?” 

“ How can Ido all this, aunt? Iam sure I have 
tried to watch my servants, but I never could pre- 
vent them from cheating and imposing upon me.” 

“ Did you take the only true method of checking 
them, Lucy? Did it ever occur to you, when you 
were complaining of the misconduct of servants, 
that much of the blame might very justly fall upon 
the mistress?” 

“Upon me, aunt? I have always treated my 
servants with too much indulgence, but neither by 
kindness nor severity could I ever succeed with 
them.” 

“ Let me tell you some of my experience. I 
look upon my servants as beings with minds to be 
improved and hearts to be either hardened into 
error or softened into goodness according as they 
shall be acted upon by circumstances; beings, in 
short, exactly like myself, excepting that they lack 
the advantages of education and fortune which 
have fallen to my lot. Now it is neither in your 
nature nor mine, Lucy, to insult a dependent.” 

“ But servants do not consider themselves de- 
pendent, aunt.” 

“ Nor are they so, in the ordinary signification of 
the word, for they give their labour in return for 
their wages, but surely they are dependent upon 
us for their daily comforts, and for the impressions 
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which they receive almost hourly from our precepts 
or our example. ‘The first thing necessary is to 
give them a proper respect for the person who is to 
direct and control them. ‘They are proverbially 
quick-sighted to deficiencies, whatever they may 
be to good qualities, and if the mistress is ignorant 
of her own duties they will not regard her decrees. 
Teach them to respect your superior information, 
your integrity and your kindliness, and you may 
then mould them as you please. Treat them in 
return with the respect which every human being 
owes to his fellow man—let there be no wanton 
outrage of feeling, no unnecessary and slavish re- 
strictions, no disdain of their peculiar notions, and 
above all no contemptuous indifference to their 
interests. Exact from them strict attention to their 
duties, regularity in all their occupations, neatness 
in their personal appearance as well as in their 
daily business, and the most rigid and uncompro- 
mising veracity. In return you should accord 
them sympathy for their private sorrows, tolerance 
for their errors of omission and commission, kind- 
ness of tone and manner in your continual inter- 
course with them, and the most attentive care if 
sickness falls upon them. Look upon them 
humble friends, whom it is your duty to elevate in 
the scale of society as far as may Le in your power, 
not so much by pecuniary benefactions which can 
only lift them from their own sphere to render 
them useless in another, but by improving their 
their and 


as 


capacities, enlightening ignorance, 
awakening their best feelings.” 

«“ You would make the kitchen a sort of school, 
aunt Rachel, and the mistress of a family would be 
only the head teacher, if your plan was adopted.” 

“JT would make every department of domestic 
life a school, but it should be a school in which the 
mistress as well as the servants might be a student. 
We never do good to others, Lucy, without de- 
riving benefit ourselves; even if we meet with an 
ungrateful return we are not without our reward in 
the consciousness of duty. I have practiced what 
I now counsel, and the affection of domestics who 
have lived with me until they are rather like mem- 
bers of my own family than mere hired servants, 
has been my recompense.” 

Lucy profited much by the lessons and still more 
by the assistance of aunt Rachel. Things were 
placed on a much better footing in the course of a 
few months, and the young wife found the first 
reward of her docility in the increased comfort and 
diminished expenditure of her household. It cost 
her many a hard struggle to conquer old habits, 
and to remember all that she was now desirous of 
accomplishing. But she did succeed at last, and 
when comfort and cheerfulness and quiet presided 
over the whole family, even the abstracted and 
studious husband was sensible of the change. 

“ After all, Lucy,” said aunt Rachel, when a 
year or two afterwards she paid her niece another 
visit, “after all, you have made an excellent house- 
keeper.” 

“T am glad you think so, aunt,” was the reply 
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234 A SIMILE.—PASSAGE CREEK. 

$ of the placid wife, whose faded beauty bore little who goes to the altar as she would take her place 

; resemblance to the sunny loveliness which had in a dance, perfectly thoughtless of the future, and 
characterized her girlhood. “I am rejoiced to find utterly ignorant of the responsibility which she is 
that my efforts have not been in vain; but you assuming. I have had no very great trials, no 
were right when you said ‘ After all” Itis only overwhelming sorrows, and yet my youth and all 

$ ‘after all’ that I have been able to understand and { its fresh feelings have faded unenjoyed, while my 

$ practice the duties which should have been learned { present usefulness which now ensures my future 

2 before the cares of life pressed so heavily upon me. peace, has only come to me ‘ after all.’” 


$ The experience of my life, uneventful as it has 
been, might afford a lesson to many a giddv girl, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
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A SIMILE. 





Txat little cloud, how bright it seems, 
Now floating o’er the distant west: 

Enrich’d with evening's mellow’d beams, 
Slow fading o’er its mountain crest. 


That little cloud in beauty dress‘d, 
How many fairy things it owns: 

No radiant star seems half so bless'd, 
Though wand’ring through ethereal zones 


3ut see! the borrow’d hues are fled, 
And all its transient charms decay ; 
Its form is passionless and dead, 
And past the pleasing dream of day. 


So fades the light of many a dream, 
So steals the joy from manhood’s glade ; 
And leaves o’er memory’s varied scene 
The leaden hue of evening’s shade. 
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PASSAGE 


CREEK. 


Passage Creek is a bold mountain tributary of the Shenandoah river in the valley of Virginia. It derives its name from 
its passage between two parallel mountain ridges; and is famous not only for its wild and terrific scenery, but for its green 


farms, its farmers and their charming daughters. 


Loox down! its darken’d waters, 
Beneath their veil of spray, 

Go rumbling on, and tumbling on, 
Like porpoises at play ; 

Thus dashing, through the unnumber’d years, 
Along their rocky way. 

But from this crag their uproar seems 

Like murmurs that we hear in dreams. 


A glimmering track of silver 
Adown the dark defile, 
It winds about its twining route 
For many a weary mile, 
Scarce catching from the noonday sun 
The fulness of his smile. 
How often, in that gloomy track, 
Like man, it turns to wander back. 


It ushers from the mountains, 

All bright—we’ll change the theme 
From its waters to the daughters 

Of this blessed mountain stream: 
No unsubstantial spectres they, 

That fill an idler’s dream, 
But of that class who give to earth 
Its gleams of sunshine and of mirth. 


The sweet air of the mountains 
Diffuses through their veins 
A cheerfulness, and healthfulness, 
Which through the day remains: 
Nor does the novelist at night 
Distil into their brains 
The noxious mildew of his breath, 
Which tells of treachery and death. 


And there is one among them, 
A little winsome thing, 
With a cheek as fresh as morning, 
And a heart as fresh as spring, 
Yet fickle as a humming-bird, 
And ever on the wing, 
And delicate as flowers that shun 
The stare of the meridian sun. 


Come to our sabbath meetings, 
And you in vain may seek 

An eye as dark and eloquent, 
Or such a lip and cheek ; 

Her mien, her grace, her winning face, 
Oft draw to Passage Creek 

Your bachelor poet, and impart 

A summer’s dew around his heart. 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE RUE MOUFFETARD. 


BY MRs. C 


Ix the first place, do you know where the Rue 
Mouffetard is? If you are a Parisian you probably 
do not, for strangers know much more about Paris 
than those who have been born within its walls, 
and always passed their lives there. 

In an old house in this street, (where indeed 
there are very few new ones,) you enter a long, 
dark, and generally a very dirty entry, at the end 
of which you will see, or rather you will feel, a 
Ascend boldly, for 
it does require some courage to venture up a dark 
and slippery stairs: when you reach the third story 
you will begin to see a little, and between seeing 
and feeling you will find a door on your right 
hand, by the side of which hangs an old riband 
with an old epaulette attached to it, which elegant 
affair performs the duty of a bell-rope for the ac- 
of those who visit this 


staircase with iron balusters. 


commodation agreeable 
lodging. 

M. Delapoule, the inhabitant, is a little old 
gentleman of seventy, but still alert and lively, 
with a slight figure, a sharp nose, piercing black 
eyes, and curl of the lip indicating rather a 
sarcastic disposition. He still holds to breeches 
and knee buckles, and wears his hair in the 
fashion of fifty years ago, from which you may 
infer that he wears his opinions much in the same 
fashion. 

This old gentleman was a fine dancer in his 
youth; he was extravagantly fond of the science, 
as he termed it, and had obtained great celebrity 
by the precision and elegance of his steps. As 
long as dancing was in fashion M. Delapoule was 
greatly sought after and invited everywhere, that 
is in his quarter of Paris. The ladies almost quar- 
relled who should have him for a partner, and the 
young girls quite took airs upon themselves when 
they had had the honour of dancing with him. In 
short, a ball was not a ball unless M. Delapoule 
was there. 

When the great political events of ’88 and ’89 
began to disturb the minds of people, fine dancing 
declined; they still danced, to be sure, if it could 
be called dancing, without low bows, fetes bathus, 
and entrechats. 

During the empire the gavotte retained some 
favour, but the minuet was completely dethroned; 
the gavotte, after a short time, had the same fate; 
and then, instead of dancing and taking steps, 
came in the habit of walking, and even going to 
balls in boots. At this horrible subversion of all 
propriety and decency M. Delapoule became ut- 
terly disgusted with the world and retired into the 
Rue Mouffetard to avoid seeing the walking that 
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was called dancing, and even hearing the tunes they 
pretended to dance to. As far as this went there 
was nothing very singular in the conduct of the 
old man. Wounded in his pride, his taste out- 
raged, he had, like Achilles of old, retired into his 
tent to brood over his injuries. That was all right; 
everybody should be at liberty to be sulky when 
they like; only when people begin to sulk in old 
age, it sometimes consumes more time than they 
have to spare. 


But M. Delapoule had not retired by himself 


into the Rue Mouffetard. He had adopted and 
educated a great-niece; a little orphan who had 
neither friend nor protector in the world but her 
old uncle. 

An old uncle of seventy is but a poor protector 
for a young girl of sixteen, but so goes the world; 
childhood leaning on old age, youth connecting 
itself with maturity. Extremes meet, they say. I 
think they might arrange matters better. 

Well, the niece of M. Delapoule was named 
Blanche. She was a charming young creature, 
blooming as a May rose, bright as an Italian sky, 
pure as a snow-drift, and mild as—as all pretty 
women. 

To think of so many charms, so much grace, 
being mewed up in an old house of the Rue 
Mouffetard. Ido not mean to insinuate that the 
young ladies of that delightful locality are not 
beautiful; but I think that a pretty woman can 
never be too much seen, and unfortunately the 
Rue Mouffetard is not quite the centre of Paris. 
And besides, the life Blanche led was not of the 
most animating kind. She had no company but 
her old uncle, who entertained her with intermina- 
ble discourses on the origin, progress and decline 
of the art of dancing, only varied by such subjects 
as had reference to it., He never went out himself, 
nor ever supposed that his niece might wish to do 
so; consequently she had not even seen the 
monkeys in the Jardin des Plantes. 

By way of rewarding the patience with which 
she listened to his reminiscences he taught her 
dancing: not the dancing of the present day, but 
such as was in vogue before the revolution of ’89. 
He spared no pains, either to himself or her; for 
two hours after breakfast and two hours after dinner 
he required her to keep her feet in the stocks that 
she might acquire the habit of turning her toes out; 
she was kept at least three hours a day practising 
her steps, was never permitted to enter a room 
without making a courtesy, nor to retire to bed be- 
fore she had danced a minuet. 

Blanche did not find this mode of life very en- 
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tertaining. For though young girls are usually 
fond of dancing, it is not of dancing as a task, 
with nobody to look at them but an old man, and 
at sixteen it is rather tiresome to be kept in the 
stocks four hours a day. But Blanche was sweet- 
tempered and dutiful; she loved her old uncle, and 
to please him took indefatigable pains to improve 
in the minuet; while M. Delapoule accompanied 
her with a kit, which he declared to be equal to a 
stradivarius. And then the poor girl had never 
heard of any other sort of dancing, never having 
been to the balls of Musard, or at the Chaumiere, 
nor to the smallest bal champetre, nor even at a 
hop at a friend’s house. So she continued firm in 
belief that the perfection of dancing was the minuet, 
that of grace the courtesy, and that all skill con- 
sisted in the performance of difficult steps. 

In the evening M. Delapoule, seated in his arm- 
chair, would call Blanche to his side, and, after 
patting her cheek, proceed to the following ques- 
tions. 

“ Have you passed four hours in the stocks to- 
day - 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“ Have you practised all your positions?” 

«“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Do you make a courtesy every night before 
you get into bed?” 

«“ Yes, uncle.” 

“That is right. You are a pretty girl, well 
shaped; you hold yourself well, and one of these 
days, when the taste for dancing revives, which 
must soon happen, for public taste always returns 
in the end to what is beautiful and graceful; then, 
my love, you will be an example to others. You 
will be talked of, sought after, and admired, when 
the wretched habits of the present day have gone 
by. Ihave no patience with these Vandals, who 
walk instead of dancing, nod their heads instead 
of pointing their toes, and go to balls in boots. 
They do not know what they neglect, what a 
sublime and ancient art, for dancing is not a thing 
of yesterday, my child.” 

“Oh! no; certainly not, uncle,” exclaimed the 
young girl eagerly, fearful that her uncle would 
begin again what he had already repeated a hun- 
dred times. The old man would end by falling 
asleep as he beat the time of a minuet on the arm 
of his chair. 

But at last the tedious, uniform, and solitary 
life Blanche led, never going out, or taking any of 
the pleasures suitable to her age, begun to affect 
her health. 

M. Delapoule, very uneasy at seeing the rose 
fading on the cheek of his little niece, sent for his 
doctor and consulted him about her health. 

“Does your niece ever go out?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ Never.” 

‘ Not to balls or concerts’” 
« No, never.” 

‘ Does not she walk out?” 
«“ Never.” 
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«“ Well, then, that is the cause of her illness.” 
« What do you mean, doctor?” 

«« My meaning is very plain; your niece suffers 
from ennui; and that is a worse malady than any 
other.” 

« And what makes you suppose that my niece 
suffers from ennui? I am always with her, 
always talking to her; I get her everything she 
wishes for. She is at liberty to lead just the sort 
of life she likes. She can go to bed early, and get 
up late. In short, she lives just as I do, and I as- 
sure you I never suffer from ennui.” 

“Yes; but you are seventy, and your niece is 
sixteen, and the life that suits you will not quite 
agree with her. If you want to see your niece 
well again, you must let her go out, see company, 
dance a 





“Dance! Why she dances all day long. She 
is never an hour without taking steps.” 

“Yes; but that is not the sort of dancing; she 
must dance with somebody else than you. She 


must go to balls; in short, M. Delapoule, you must 
remember that young girls are like flowers; if you 


keep them from the air they grow up pale and 
feeble. You must give your niece amusement and 
° ” 
air. 


«“ Give my niece air!” said the old man to him- 
self when the doctor went away: “take her to 
balls! Certainly the doctors of the present day 
have a strange mode of prescribing. Air! I should 
think enough of that might be had at the windows. 
To be sure mine do look upon rather a confined 
court. Well, since it must be so, I will take my 
niece out; I will take her to the Boulevards.” 

So he calls Blanche and informs her of his in- 
tention; the young girl jumps for joy; the public 
walks were a ferra incognita to her. She had 
heard of them, it is true, as well as of the theatres, 
and other wonders of the centre of the city. But 
Paris to her did not contain much more than the 
Rue Mouffetard, where she had lived since she was 
seven years old. She hastened to make her toilet; 
chose her best dress, and endeavoured to make 
herself look pretty. Luckily nature had already 
taken that matter in hand; that was peculiarly for- 
tunate in Blanche’s case, because the ornaments 
given by nature are never out of fashion. 

As to M. Delapoule he was as faithful to old 
fashions in dress as in dancing. He still wore his 


breeches with splendid knee-buckles, his coat of 


changeable silk, with buttons as big as a crown 
piece, of glass with a bird enamelled in the centre; 
and his hair tied in a queue and frizzled to an 
enormous height, on the top of which was perched 
a three-cornered hat not at all like that of the petit 
caporal. 

In this trim he sallied forth, his niece on his 
arm, leaning on a cane which had served him to 
beat time for the last fifty years, stepping in minuet 
time, and Blanche looking about in astonishment 
at everything she saw. 

It is not very fast travelling to move in a minuet 
step. The uncle and niece had left the Rue 
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Mouffetard at eleven o’clock, and it was two be- 
fore they reached the Boulevard. 

You may imagine the wonder of Blanche at 
finding herself in the midst of a crowd, and how 
her eyes wandered from the walkers to the pedlars, 
to those who were exhibiting strange sights, to the 
ballad-singers, and the sellers of all the various 
commodities that ever could be wanted: their ears 
rung with the strange cries; they could not manage 
to make their way through the crowd: first they 
were pushed by a big woman looking very cross 


because her daughter would grow as tall as herself 


and people would not take them for sisters, though 
they were dressed exactly alike; then the boys 
drove their hoops against them, or threw their 
balls on their heads; some of the smaller children 
were knocked over by the passengers; why did not 
the nurses take care of them’ the nurses had found 
a country woman, who was telling them the news 
of their village, which interested them much more 
than the children. 

The next thing they heard was the bells of the 
sellers of lemonade, at a farthing a glass. Why 
they are hung round with little bells like a string 
of mules I never could discover; but I dare say 
some people like the noise, and we shall have it 
introduced into the concerts. 

Farther on they saw a dirty looking man in 
black holding forth to a crowd collected round 
him; but this man does not carry anything; he 
no basket, no 
nothing to sell; what can he be about? what can 
he be saying? All the people are curious to know, 
and M. Delapoule and his niece as much so as 
any; so they push through the crowd to hear the 
gentleman in black, who every now and then takes 
a pinch of snuff between his phrases to fill up the 
intervals, as if he did not very well know what he 
was going to say. 


has stall, of course he can have 


“ Certainly—gentlemen and ladies, among those 
who are walking for pleasure—particularly in fine 
weather—as it is to-day—there are some who 
would say—ah! there is an individual—who is 
speaking on the Boulevard—probably for some 
reason—” 

“Uncle,” whispers Blanche to her uncle, “I 
don’t understand what that man is talking about.” 

“ Nor I neither,” replies the uncle; “but since 
he says he has some reason for being here, we 
shall probably find it out in time.” 

The man in black takes out of a pocket-book a 
little piece of black paper and a pair of scissors; 
then, looking round his audience to make his 
choice, he begins to cut away without interrupting 
his discourse. 

«“ Yes, ladies and gentlemen—when you see a 
man—addressing a numerous company—it is natu- 
ral to inquire—what has he to say to that com- 
pany ’—It is to be supposed that he has some busi- 
ness, but what is it’—that I shall have the honour 
of showing you in a few minutes—only a minute 
or two—that is not much for people who have 
nothing to do.” 
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The man in black, while he was making these 
speeches, had fixed his eyes on M. Delapoule, who 
had at last managed to get near the object of his 
curiosity. He could not at first understand why 
the man kept his eyes always fixed upon him, and 
seemed to address his discourse exclusively to him, 
but he thought it must be out of politeness, and 
was watching for an opportunity to answer him, 
when the gentleman finished his cutting out, 
stuck what he had done upon a piece of white 
paper, and showed to the assembly the profile of 
M. Delapoule, which was an excellent likeness, as 
the profile and coiffure of the old gentleman were 
so remarkable as to be easily caught. 

Everybody laughs; M. Delapoule and his niece 
want to know what they are laughing at; they 
press forward to get a sight; M. Delapoule is 
astounded at the sight of his likeness, and Blanche 
exclaims, 

«Oh! it is you, uncle! exactly! with your queue 
and your little three-cornered hat.” 

The man in black presents the profile to the old 
gentleman saying, 

“You ought to be 
sees the likeness. There is your picture; you may 
pay me what you please; I am not unreasonable.” 

“T shall give you nothing at all,” cried M. De- 
lapoule, turning red with anger. “I think you are 
very impertinent to take my profile without my 
leave. I did not stop for that. It is stealing my 
face. You had no right to do this. 
niece; I shall go and complain to the authorities.” 

The old man drew Blanche away, and they 
went off, followed by the laughter of the crowd, 
who were highly diverted by the scene. 
to hurry off they got pushed and knocked about in 
every direction. 

« Ah!” said M. Delapoule, “things were much 
better managed before the revolution. People did 
not then tread on your toes every minute, without 
even begging pardon; and they did not take your 


satisfied, sir, as everybody 


Come along, 


Trying 


profile without your leave.” 

The young lady was much better satisfied than 
her uncle. 
the sights, all entertained her very much; besides, 


The numerous passengers, the shops, 


some young men had exclaimed as they passed, 
“what a pretty girl!” And pretty girls, however 
modest they may be, never dislike to hear of their 
beauty. 

The uncle and niece had by this time taken a 
long walk. It was their dinner time, and they were 
far distant from the Rue Mouffetard. 

«“ My dear,” said the old man, “you must be 
hungry?” 

« Yes, I am, uncle.” 

«So am I; and, as we are so far from home, we 
will go and dine at a fraifeur’s.” 

Blanche was delighted; she had never been at a 
traiteur’s, and the idea of tasting dishes she had 
never heard of, and which must be excellent, 
pleased her very much. 

M. Delapoule looks about him, and sees, in a 
sort of shop, a gentleman sitting at a table and 
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eating something, and he says to himself this must 
be a fraiteur; there are not many people there, but 
so much the better; it will be more proper for my 
niece. Let us goin. They go in, and find them- 
selves in a room where there are a number of 
tables laid, and a quantity of newspapers and 
emall rolls. 

They take their places at a table, and the old gen- 
tleman says to a lady sitting in the bar, “ Madam, 
be so good as to give us something to eat; what- 
ever you think best; anything that is ready.” , 

The lady makes a sign of assent; and, leaving 
the room, soon returns with two little bowls of 
soup, which she places before them, saying, “ Do 
you wish for bread?” 

“Bread! To be sure we want bread! 
can anybody eat soup without bread?” 

The lady brings a basket containing rolls, and 


How 


returns to her bar. The uncle eats the soup; the 
niece tastes it, and thinks it best to wait for some- 
thing else. 

When he had finished his soup, M. Delapoule 
says to the lady of the bar, “ Madam, we do not 
intend to stop at this.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

The lady goes out again, and brings in two 
other bowls of soup, which she places before the 
uncle and niece. They look at each other, not 
knowing what to do; but at last determine to swal- 
low this soup also, thinking it must be of a differ- 
ent sort, but it proves to be exactly the same. M. 
Delapoule then says, “'This will not do, Madame; 
we want something more.” 

Again the lady goes out, and again returns with 
bowls of soup. M. Delapoule then gets quite out 
of patience, and exclaims, 

“ What! soup again! 
Paris sell nothing else since the revolution?” 

«“ Why, sir, the establishment you are in belongs 
to a company for the supply of soup. We sell 
nothing else; you can have it sent to your house 
if you like.” 

M. Delapoule had hever heard of this establish- 
ment. He pays for his soup and leaves the place, 
very much vexed at his mistake. When they again 
find themselves on the Boulevard, the uncle says 
to Blanche, “ Are you yet hungry, my dear?” 

All that soup has taken away 


Do the restaurateurs of 


«Oh no, uncle! 
my appetite.” 

«“ Well then, we will walk on, and try to find 
something that will amuse you.” 

In a few minutes they saw a puppet show; they 
stopped to enjoy the sight. A crowd had already 
assembled, composed chiefly of boys, who thought 
the appearance of the uncle and niece very extra- 
ordinary; so did the workmen and idlers who stood 
round and pointed at the little man with the queue, 
the silk coat, and the birds on his buttons. They 
no longer looked at the puppets, or anything but the 
old gentleman, who little suspected the amusement 
he furnished to the crowd, which increased every 
minute, till it filled all the space, and impeded the 
passengers, who were obliged to stop and increase 
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it. Everybody was trying to get sight of the odd- 
looking little man; they pushed and knocked each 
other, and even came to blows. It was supposed 
to be amob. A police agent made his way through 
the crowd; they pointed out the little man to him; 
he pushed his way through, took him by the arm, 
and said, in a peremptory tone, 

« Come, sir, walk on; you must not stay here.” 

«“ Why must I walk on?” said the old gentle- 
man, looking at him with surprise. 

«‘ Because you are creating a disturbance.” 

“T creating a disturbance!” 

“Yes, yes, you know you are; and you do it 
purposely.” 

«“ What is it I am doing?” 

«“ You pretend not to know; but I understand 
you. You wear that little cocked hat to look like 
the emperor.” 

«* What emperor? who are you talking of?” 

«“ No more jesting, sir. You have eagles on your 
buttons, too.” 

«“ They are not eagles; they are humming-birds.” 

«“T say they are eagles.” 

«“ Well, and if they are! what is that to you! If 
I like birds I suppose I am at liberty to wear them? 
You are really too vexatious.” 

“Come, sir, go off at once; and be thankful 
that, as you are an old man, I do not arrest you.” 

“Oh! uncle! let us go! pray let us go!” cried 
poor Blanche, frightened to death. 

The unlucky old man yielded to the joint influ- 
ence of her prayers, and the injunctions of the po- 
liceman. He succeeded in getting through the 
crowd and making his escape, assisted by the in- 
creasing darkness. But he could not comprehend 
the meaning of all this. 

«“ They accuse me,” said he, “of exciting a dis- 
turbance, because I wear birds upon my buttons, 
Really, I cannot under- 
Everything 


and a three-cornered hat. 
stand it! I no longer know Paris. 
in it is changed! Traiteurs, manners, dress, are 
as much altered as dancing. I wish, at least, my 
poor Blanche, that I could have seen you enjoy 
yourself a little; this first excursion has not afforded 
you much pleasure.” 

At that moment they passed a rotunda, and 
Blanche, looking up, observed a transparency ex- 
hibiting the magical word “ball.” “Oh! uncle!” 
cried she eagerly, “a ball; there I should be 
I spend half the day in the stocks that 
How I should like to dance at 


amused. 
I may dance well. 
a ball! 

« And I should like as well to see you dance. 
No doubt these people have never seen fine danc- 
ing; how they will admire your steps! your courte- 


! I am still active enough to be 


sies! your grace! 
your partner. Come, my dear niece, we will show 
these ignoramuses what dancing is.” 

The old man and his niece enter the ball-room. 
They were just calling for a fourth couple in a 
quadrille; they hasten to secure the place, and all 
eyes are turned upon the strange looking couple, 
who seem to have come from another world. 
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The music strikes up; the uncle and niece 
spring forward; they make pirouettes, and fetes 
bathus, and entrechats, and all manner of steps. 


The people stare at them, and then shouts of 


laughter are heard; the other dancers leave their 
quadrilles to come and look at the strange dancing; 
the scene of the Boulevards is acted over again; 
they push, and fight, and scream. The ball-room 
is a scene of confusion, and still the unsuspecting 
old man dances away and admires his niece, till, 
in the midst of one of his finest steps, his arm is 
seized by a police officer, who orders him to leave 
the ball immediately. 

“ Leave the ball!” cries the little man, still ba- 
lancing himself on one foot: “what is that you 
say?” 

“T say you must leave the ball. 
dancing a prohibited dance.” 

«“ A prohibited dance! Have you gone so far as 
to make good dancing an offence?” 

“No; but you are dancing the Caneau.”’ 


You are 
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“TI dancing the Caneau! I should really be 
much obliged to you to inform me what the 
Caneau is, for I have not the least idea.” 

«“ You pretend ignorance, do you! but you may 
well be ashamed of such dancing. At your age, 
too. Come, sir, go off, or I shall send you to the 
watchhouse.” 

Blanche, terrified again, draws her uncle away. 
The poor little old man, in a furious passion, gets 
into a carriage with his niece, and is driven back 
to the Rue Mouffetard, declaring that he never 
will stir out of it again. 

But the next morning the old man had recon- 
sidered the matter, and come to a more sensible 
conclusion. He called Blanche, and said to her, 
« My love, you shall have another dancing master; 
you shall go out oftener, and be dressed like other 
people; for I cannot endure to see you pointed at 
in the streets; and I am now convinced that one 
must dress, dance, and walk with the age.” 
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EXCURSION 


TO CHESTER. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


QUEER, quaint old Chester! I had heard of thee 
Ofitimes, from one who, in his early years 
Had known thee well. He told me of thy walls 
Guarded by towers, at bow-shot distance plac’d, 
And of thy cover’d walks from house to house, 
In long drawn galleries, or vestibules. 
But most of all, he earnestly describ’d 
Thine ancient castle, the huge walnut tree 
Shadowing the turret, where his boyhood dwelt; 
The nightly watchword with precision pass’d 
From officer to sentinel; the folds 
Of the dark tapestry, inwrought with groups 
Gloomy and strange, that when the night-winds moan’d 
Stirr’d heavily and touch’d the childish heart 
With fear, from fancy born. 

Thou wert as one 
Whose portrait had been shown of old, and made 
Familiar; so that when we met, I marked 
The likeness true, and hail’d thee as a friend, 
Grotesque and honest hearted. Yet so much 
Thou art behind this very changeful age, 
It seems as if thy people all were born 
Some hundred years ago. 

Old Rome encamp’d 
Within the fair sweep of the circling Dee, 
And many a coin and trinket in thy hand 
Her legions left. Methinks I see her bend 
The crowned head upon her seven hill’d throne, 
Listing the Briton’s cry,* across the wave, 


* The request of the ancient inhabitants of England to 
Rome, for help, when she had withdrawn her legions, after 
having kept possession of the most fertile parts of the island 
for several centuries, was prefaced, “To Actius, thrice 
Consul, the groans of the Britons.” Earnestly imploring 
aid against their bad neighbours, the Scots and Picts, they 
complain “that the barbarians drive them to the sea, and 
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For her strong arm against their border foes; 
Then half indignant gathering up her robes, 
That Lady of the Kingdoms bade them don 
Their leathern buckler, and defend themselves 
As best they might, for she had work at home. 


Turn to yon old cathedral, which hath pour’d 
From age to age, glad tidings of great joy, 
And told at Christmas, and at Easter-tide 
News of His birth and rising from the dead 
Who is the hope of earth’s remotest ends. 
Come, ‘neath the low brow’d arches meditate ; 
Or here beside this Mercian abbey pause 
And ask what deeds of tyranny were wrought 
Within its walls? what scenes of deep romance 
Enacted? what despairing love sighs breathed 
Since its rude founder laid the earliest stone? 
Methinks the darkened cloisters, moss o’ergrown, 
Frown on us as we ask. 

See! Eaton* Hall, 
With modern portal, and rich Gothic front, 
Forms contrast strong to hoar antiquity, 
The twilight mystery of whose mouldering cell 


the sea back to the barbarians, so that they have only the 
miserable chance of perishing by the sword, or by the 
waves.” 

* Four miles from Chester and in strong contrast to its 
antique features, is Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of 
Westminster. Its front isa fine specimen of the modern 
Gothic, seven hundred feet in length, exhibiting an im- 
posing range of towers, pinnacles, and turrets. The 
principal gate of entrance to the domain, is said to have 
cost ten thousand pounds, and the grounds, which are 
seven miles in extent, are diversified with gravel walks, 
shrubbery, and flowers, while herds, flocks, and domestic 
birds, are seen feeding among the smooth green turf. 
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First won our pilgrim steps. And still I turn, 
Perchance with morbid love, from all the glare 
Of princely splendour, to the faded traits 
Of olden times, and to the deeper thoughts 
That from their relics spring. But most of all, 
The sweet, pure flowers, that with their thousand eyes 
From every nook looked up, and spoke the words 
Of Nature and the love of Him who put 
His still small voice into their secret soul, 
Were dearer far than all the gorgeous domes 
That overshadowed them. Yea, tears of joy 
Swell’d to my eye, to think that some like these 
Now bloomed in my own garden o’er the waves, 
Speaking the same words to my little ones 
That here they sey to me. 

And then we turn’d > 
Our visit o’er, and on the public coach 
Chose out the topmost seat, rejoicing much 
At the fair prospect, and the whitewash’d cots 
Much we blamed 
The mansions of our rural friends at home, 
Uplifted towards the sun, his noontide rays 
By many a tall, uncurtain’d window caught, 
As in a bufning-glass, each spreading shade 
That pitying Nature planted on the soil 
Given to the axe, as if that farmer best 
Did serve his God who warred on all the trees, 
Setting his lank and many sided house 
Upon the highest hill, and striving hard 
To make that hill a sand heap. 

While we spake, 
Sometimes with laughter of perverted taste, 
And recklessness of comfort, on the part 
Of these our worthy agriculturists, 
Down came the rain. It was an awkward thing, 
Perch’d on such dizzy height, and pinioned close, 
To catch those drenching streams. To get inside 
With each bespoken cushion closely fill’d 
Was quite impossible. Nor did it seem 
More feasibie, with swaying arm to hold 
The spread umbrellas, and adjust their seams 
Like a torn tent-roof, and maintain our seats 
Upon that flying vehicle. And so, 
Our party cowering close, with drooping plumes 


Hedge girded and rose-sprinkled. 


TO MY SISTER ON 


BY A YOUNG LADY 


Stsrer! another leaf hath turned 
In thy life’s book to-day ; 

Another leaf, as yet untouched, 
Before thee now doth lay. 


And as I view the glowing page, 
Unmarked by e’en one stain, 

Deep is the prayer that spotless thus 
It ever may remain. 


May all that’s e’er upon it traced 
Beam bright with Virtue’s ray, 
And may Truth be the beacon still 

To guide thee on thy way. 
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Eschew’d their irony on those at home, 
And loudly praised our own less changeful skies, 
Or mused, perchance, as women sometimes will, 
Upon an injur’d wardrobe. I deplor’d 
My well-sav’d Cashmere shawl, a very sponge, 
And my new ribands ruin’d. Glad at heart, 
Ten weary miles achiev’d, we saw the boat 
Riding beside the pier. But every change 
Is notagain. The heavy storm and wind 
Drove to that single cabin, small and low, 
More than it well could hold. There was a scene 
Of strange discomfort, forms that jostled hard 
Against they knew not who, and jutting arms 
Reduc’d from their sharp angle suddenly, 
Feet that their neighbours’ rights invaded, force 
Us’d to no purpose, and complaints as vain, 
And fear of pickpockets, and gasping breath 
That of impure and suffocating air 
Told more than speech could utter. 

There we stood, 
Ready to faint, while on the narrow bench 
That lined the wall, sat here and there a man, 
Porter, or sturdy laborer with square hands, 
And clumsy hob-nailed shoes, who gave no place 
To woman’s weaker form. But from a nook 
Struggling, as best he might, with sparkling eye, 
And beard of richest auburn, o’er his breast 
Depending, came a Jewish stranger forth, 
And gave his seat, and press’d it courteously. 
—QOh, son of Israel !— thou hast better learn’d 
Than these, thy brethren, of a higher faith, 
The lesson by their own Apostle taught, 
How to “be courteous.”” Now, my wearied limbs 
Upon the seat so pleasantly reclin’d, 
I fain would sing the praise of courtesy, 
Such as it flourish’d in the olden times, 
Spreading chivalrously its mantle down 
Before a lady’s foot, soothing the harsh 
Into a good opinion of themselves, 
And opening thus a loophoie, whence good-will 
To others might peep through ; or better still 
When link’d to Christian principle, it breathes 
The law of kindness, and with winning grace 
Doth make another's happiness its cwn 


HER BIRTHDAY. 


May Hope, the radiant telescope 
Of misty future years, 

Be ever bright, and clear, and pure, 
Undimmed by darkening fears. 


May Memory, the urn which holds 
The ashes of the past, 

Ne’er o’er thy gentle spirit’s light 
One mournful shadow cast. 


And like some fair stream deck’d with flowers, 
Slow wand’ring to the sea, 

Murm’ring the while a gladsome song, 
So may thy young life be. 
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BY THEIR FRUITS 


BY T. 8. 


“Tis is a very neat little book, Mrs. Emory,” 
said her visitor, Mrs. Long, lifting, as she spoke, a 
small but very handsomely bound volume from the 
centre-table, and reading the title aloud. 

“Tt is not only beautiful without, but, like a 
casket, contains precious jewels within,” Mrs. 
Emory said, in reply. 

“IT never saw the book before. Who is the 
author?” turning as she spoke to the title-page. 

“T do not know the writer. But to me that is 
of little consequence. I love the truth wherever I 
find it, and always try to separate it from him who 
utters it.” 

«<The Heart's Ease.” What a quaint title!” 

“But very expressive. Whoever reads that 
book aright, and lives up to its precepts, will find 
his heart, if a weary and heavy laden one, lightened 
of its burden.” 

“A precious treasure it must be, Mrs. Emory.” 

“So I esteem it.” 

“ Are you reading it now?” 

“T look into it almost every day. 
you ask?” 

“ Because, if its pages contain such rich trea- 
should like to know something about 


But why do 


sures, [ 
them.” 

“ Nothing will give me greater pleasure than to 
loan you the book, Mrs. Long.” 

“You are very kind. I shall esteem it a very 
great favour.” 

“Oh! no. Under all 
bound to communicate to others the truths that 


circumstances we are 
have power to elevate us; that is, if they are willing 
to receive them.” 

In the course of fifteen or twenty minutes Mrs. 
Long, having completed her call, for she was only 
making a brief formai visit to a lady with whom 
she had no very intimate acquaintance, but to visit 
whom had become a matter of politeness, arose, 
and after a pressing invitation to Mrs. Emory to 
come and see her often, departed with the volume 
in her hand. 

Now Mrs. Long was a narrow-minded, sectarian 
bigot. It matters not by what name the spiritual 
body with which she was in association was called. 
There are such as she in all denominations. Every- 
thing that did not meet the square and rule of her 
confession of faith, was rejected with a pious in- 
that burned with a zeal by no means 
from the activity of a truly heavenly 

She was one of that class whose hatred 


dignation 
springing 
principle. 
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SHALL KNOW THEM. 


ARTHOR. 


of what they call error and heresy is so great that 
they would not hesitate a moment to root out the 
tares to the imminent danger of the wheat, although 
the divine injunction is to let the wheat and tares 
grow together until the harvest, when they will be 
separated. 

Well, so soon as Mrs. Long had put off her 
bonnet and shawl, she sat down to read her bor- 
rowed book. 

“T shall find out by this what she is,” was her 
thought as she did so, almost audibly expressed. 

The reader will understand by this that she was 
not yet sufficiently acquainted with Mrs. Emory to 
piscopalian, Methodist, 
And upon this point 


+ 


know whether she were E 
Baptist, or what she was. 
she was always very curious, for she had a differ- 
ent estimation of friendship according as the reli- 
gious faith of the subject approximated or receded 
from her own. It will also be seen that, in bor- 
rowing the book, which, she at once inferred from 
Mrs. Emory’s peculiar expressions in regard to it, 
contained some exhibition of her religious views, 
she expected to get a clue to all she wished to 
know. 

So down she sat, and commenced reading with 
fixed attention. 

“Bless me!” she exclaimed, after about five 
minutes, pausing, and lifting her hands and eyes 
in astonishment. “ And this is that precious truth 
Truth!” Mrs. 
Long’s manner became indignant. “Truth! A 
vile and miserable heresy! ‘T'o call that truth!” 

And Mrs. Long struck her finger with emphatic 


she was in such raptures about! 


earnestness upon the page she had been reading. 

« Aint it too bad!” 

After this first little burst of indignation had 
passed off, Mrs. Long bent down again over the 
book, and commenced reading with an attention 
keenly alive. 

“ Horrible doctrine!” she ejaculated, in a few 
minutes, again pausing. “And can it be possible 
that Mrs. Emory believes such dreadful things! I 
really thought better of her. How can any one fall 
into such insane delusions’? But let me look 
further.” 

And again Mrs. Long resumed her reading. 

‘‘Goodness gracious! Was there ever such rank 


1 
ite 


and fatal heresy?” ejaculated the amazed sectarian, 
once more pausing and throwing herself back in 
«“ Why this book is enough to corrupt 
I wonder that such a publi- 
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her chair. 
a whole community. 
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cation is tolerated in a Christian land! The flood- 
gates of infidelity might just as well be opened at 
once!” 

Having thus opened the safety-valve of her in- 
dignation, and let some of the struggling wrath 
within escape, Mrs. Long resumed her reading, 
which was continued for an hour longer, accompa- 
nied with rapidly recurring exclamations of— 

«“ Goodness gracious!” 

“ Dreadful!” 

“ Infamous heresy!’ 

“Can it be possible that Mrs. Emory believes 
these things!” 


“ Call this precious truth, indeed!” 

“ Horrible!”’ 

“ Call that Christian doctrine!” 

“ Blasphemy!” 

And so on, exhausting the vocabulary of indig- 
nant astonishment, in her professed horror of the 
false doctrines, as she deemed them, which the 
little volume presented. At last this indignation 
rose so high that she threw the book from her 
with a holy horror, or, at least, with what she ima- 
gined to be a holy horror of its insane and corrupt- 
ing delusions. 

“ Aint it too bad!” she ejaculated, breathing 
heavily; “aint it dreadful to think that any one— 
especially one assuming to be a lady and a Chris- 
tian, as does Mrs. Emory—should not only imbibe 
such horrible doctrines, but present them to others 
in the hope of corrupting them likewise. I can 
never feel a particle of respect for her after this. 
It was a downright insult to her visitors for her to 
permit such a book, with such a lying title, to be 
seen upon her centre-table; and worse, for her to 
recommend it to their perusal as containing high 
But I'll put a stop to any 
harm that it may do hereafter. I'll let the antidote 
go with the bane!” 


and important truths. 


she said in a changed and ex- 
ulting tone, as some suddenly formed resolution 
found a distinct place in her mind. 

She then took up the book which she had tossed 
so indignantly from her, and, going to her secre- 
tary, seated herself with the volume in her hand. 
Opening to the title-page, she lifted a pen and 
drew a line across the leading title of the book. 
Then she wrote in bold letters, just above it, 

«A false title.” 

Turning, then, over to the opening chapter, she 
read down about half a page, when she paused, 
underscored a sentence, and wrote in the margin, 

“A fatal heresy.” 

On the next leaf, she blotted out several lines, 
with this memorandum: 

“T'vo horrible for a pious Christian to read.” 
A little farther down appeared, 

“ Shameful perversion of the truth!” 
Then she read on a few pages, in which so much 
" 


of false doctrine appeared, that she despaired of 


any effectual antidote that her pen could apply. 
} 


To remedy this evil effectually, she tore half of 


several pages olf from top to bottom, and wrote 


upon the mutilated parts that remained, 


” 


“Insane perversions! Let them be blotted out 

In this way she went nearly through the beauti- 
fully printed and highly cherished volume, which 
happened to be the gift of a dearly beloved sister 
in England, making her memorandums on nearly 
every page, while others were entirely destroyed. 
The book was, of course, rendered utterly value- 
less. 

It was sometime during the afternoon of the 
sarne day that a small package, accompanied by a 
note, was left at the door of Mrs. Emory. On 
opening the note, she found it to read thus. 


“ Manvam:—I return you that vile book which I 
received of you this morning. The reading of it 
has shocked me greatly. Its doctrines and pre- 
cepts are heretical and dangerous. You must 
pardon the mutilations which I have made, and 
the remarks and corrections which I have taken 
the liberty to append. I could not conscientiously 
do otherwise. I should have considered myself 
guilty of a wrong to yourself, and a wrong to any 
one into whose hands that vile book might have 
fallen, had I not administered an antidote with the 
poison. And now, Madam, let me earnestly entreat 
you to put far from you such horrible doctrines as 
that book teaches. ‘T’hey will as certainly sink 
your soul into endless perdition as you are living. 

“ Yours, &c. 
“Harriet Lone.” 


Such an epistle, of course, took Mrs. Emory 
altogether by surprise, and shocked her feelings 
very greatly. But when she opened the package, 
and saw the condition of her highly prized volume 
—prized for the pure and elevating truths, appa- 
rent to her rational mind, that it contained, and 
prized on account of the beloved sister from whom 
it was a gift of affection—she could not help giving 
way to tears, at the same time that she felt an 
honest indignation against the woman who had so 
far forgotten the true spirit of the Christian cha- 
racter as to injure and insult her. It was some 
time before her suddenly disturbed thoughts be- 
came tranquil, and she could feel any degree of 
kindness towards one who had, although a stranger 
until within a few weeks, taken a liberty with her 
and her property that would have been unwarrant- 
able in a most intimate friend. When her hus- 
band came in that evening Mrs. Emory handed 
him Mrs. Long’s note, and the book with which 
she had taken such an unauthorized liberty. After 
he had read the one, and examined the other 
through and through, with many exclamations of 
surprise, he could not help smiling, though he fi It 
indignant, as he said, 

“This certainly is a piece of assurance far in 
advance of anything that has ever come under my 
notice. And done, too, in the name of religion, 
and under the plea of a conscientious regard to 
duty.” 

“She certainly cannot be in her right mind. 
This act is not that of a truly sane person.” 
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«“ She is about as sane as a large class of bigoted 
religionists, few of whom, however, in this day, 
have ever the boldness to act out their true senti- 
ments as fully as Mrs. Long has done. It is this 
very principle of intolerance; this very kind of 
conscientious regard to the truth, and horror of 
that which is false, that carried martyrs to the 
stake. 
fully possessed of the power, she would not con- 
sider it as religiously her duty to imprison you, 
or put you to death to prevent your utterance and 
promulgation of what she thought to be heretical 
doctrines, as she did to destroy your book to-day? 
Certainly she would. She went as far as she 
dared in the present instance, and in doing so, she 
had no perception of the fact, that, while she was 
acting from piety alone, she was sacrificing charity, 
or the rights of others, that fundamental principle 
of religion.” 

“That is very true. It was my book that she 
injured; my property that she destroyed. And in 
that she acted dishonestly.” 

Some few weeks subsequent to this occurrence, 
Mrs. Long was relating what she had done, to a 
group of ladies at a social party. 

“ You did perfectly right,” said one. “For my 
part I would set fire to the publication office of such 
vile books were I not afraid of being found out and 
punished.” 

“So would I,” responded another, falling at 
ones into the geueral feeling that prevailed in the 
group. 

“Tt is our duty,” said a third; “a solemn duty, 
to suppress everything of this kind, because its 
promulgation is calculated to do a most fatal injury 
to society. If a serpent crosses my path, I am 
bound to kill that serpent, lest it bite my neigh- 
bour. And so with books whose tendency is evil, 
we are bound to destroy them, or render them 
harmless, as Mrs. Long has done in the present 


Don’t you suppose, that, were Mrs. Long 


instance, lest our neighbours be eternally injured. 
This, to me, is perfectly clear.” 

“ But every one has a legal right to publish and 
promulgate his religious sentiments in this coun- 
try, provided they do not injure others in their per- 
remarked a listener, who had, 
heretofore, been silent. 


sons or property,” 


“ But a legal right don’t always make a moral 
right, remember.” 

“But general principles of law, which give 
equal protection to all, are high moral principles.” 

“ And yet it is the very height of immorality to 
print and publish books that have a tendency to 
injure the public.” 

“ Very true, but who is to judge of this tend- 
ency?”’ 

“Why such a tendency is always as plain as 
daylight to one who will look at it.” 

“ And such tendency you saw in the book which 
Mrs. Emory loaned you?” 

“ Most assuredly I did.” 

“In what did it consist?” 

“ Why it consisted in the declarations of most 
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palpable denials of fundamental religious truths. 
Truths taught upon every page of the Bible.” 
“Leading to the practice of immorality, I pre- 
sume?” 
“ Certainly. 
immorality?” 
“ Does Mrs. Emory believe in the doctrines in- 
culcated in the book you allude to?” 
She spoke of it as being 


Don’t all false doctrines lead to 


“Of course she does. 
full of the most instructive and elevating truths.” 

“Then the inference is plain, that Mrs. Emory 
cannot lead a purely moral life’” 

«You can draw what inference you please,” 
Mrs. Long replied. “As far as I am concerned, I 
do not see how any one can fully believe such 
doctrines, and have a moral principle that is un- 
contaminated. ‘That which any one believes, must, 
necessarily, modify his character.” 

“There is the very lady of whom we were 
one of the little group said, as Mre. 


«J 


speaking,” 
Emory entered the room at the moment. 
wonder if she will speak to you?” 

“T presume not. No doubt I have mortally 
offended her.” 

“Suppose any one had borrowed a favourite 
book of you, and had treated it as you treated the 
volume which you got from Mrs. Emory, would 
you, or would you not, be offended?” asked the in- 
dividual who had shown a disposition not to ap- 
prove of either her sentiments or her actions. 

«“ No one would have a right to treat my books so, 
for they contain no false doctrines. But if I loaned 
any one a volume containing vile and wicked here- 
sies, calculated to ruin the soul, then I ought to 
have my book served exactly as I -rved hers.” 

“Tf Mrs. Emory were asked a‘ out tio matter, 
she would no doubt say that her book did not con- 
tain vile and wicked heresies.” 

« But it did, though.” 

“Tn your opinion.” 

“In my opinion, and in the opinion of every 
true Christian,” was Mrs. Long’s emphatic reply. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
appearance of Mrs. Emory herself, who was intro- 
duced to the group and mingled in it without im- 
mediately perceiving that Mrs. Long made a part 
of it. 

The latter at once drew herself up with a digni- 
fied air. 

“We were just alluding to you, Mrs. Emory,” 
said the individual whose conversation had indi- 
cated a preference of feeling towards her. 

“Ah! Well, I am here now to answer for my- 
self, if required. Is it anything in which I have a 
particular interest?” 

“T suppose that it is. Mrs. Long has just been 
telling us of the manner in which she treated a 
volume loaned her by you.” 

Mrs. Emory’s countenance grew at once serious, 
and Mrs. Long was evidently by no means easy in 
mind. \ 

“Good evening, Mrs. Emory,’ 
with an embarrassed air. 
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the latter said, 
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« Good evening, ma’am,”’ was the mild, but not 
cordial response of Mrs. Emory. 

“T have heard some two or three express an 
opinion of the matter,” resumed the lady who had 
alluded to the unpleasant subject; “and now, Mrs. 
Emory, I should very much like to learn your 
views.” 

“Of course, as I am a party interested in the 
matter, I cannot be supposed to be able to give an 
unbiassed opinion. And besides, I do seriously 
think that it is a subject which ought not to be 
introduced here. Therefore, you will be kind 
enough to excuse me.” 

“The subject has already been introduced and 
canvassed in your absence. As you are a party 
particularly interested, and have made your appear- 
ance here before the discussion has ended, it is but 
fair that you should be allowed the privilege of ex- 
pressing an opinion.” 

“I do not think,” replied Mrs. Emory mildly, 
“that I am very much interested in the matter. I 
am, and have been, altogether passive in regard to 
it; and still wish to remain so.” 

“ But you are charged,”’ went on the persevering 
friend, “with loaning a book to a lady that con- 
tained vile and wicked heresies, calculated to cor- 
rupt the morals of the community.” 

“ That is altogether a mistake, madam.” 

“Indeed, then, and it is not,’ spoke up Mrs. 
Long, with warmth. 

To this Mrs. Emory made no reply; and Mrs. 
Long resumed. 

“Tt taught the doctrine that 

“Pardon me, if you please,” Mrs. Emory said, 
in a mild yet firm tone, interrupting the statement 
«| object, positively, to the in- 


” 





about to be made. 
troduction of doctrinal subjects, in a spirit of contro- 
versy, in social parties of individuals from all de- 
nominations. No good can positively arise from 
it, and much harm may be the consequence. Let 


us, as we all meet upon this common plane of 


mutual good feeling, estimate each other by the 


known good of life, and not by a comparison of 


doctrinal tenets.” 

“ That is all very specious and plausible,” Mrs. 
Long rejoined, with increasing warmth, “ but who 
does not know that a religious belief influences the 
life?”’ 

«“ Your remark is true to a very great extent,” 
Mrs. Emory said, in the same calm tone of voice 
with which she had commenced speaking. “ But 
itis also true, that we often see two persons pro- 
fessing the same doctrines, whose lives are very 
different. One being just, and the other unjust.” 

“In that case, the latter, in my opinion, did not 
really believe what he professed.” 
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«“ That is no doubt a true remark. But in my 
case, I do most solemnly believe the doctrines I 
profess, and daily endeavour to make my life con- 
form to their precepts. If they are vile and wicked 
my life must be vile and wicked also. Is not thata 
fair conclusion?” 

To this Mrs. Long only remarked, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

“ Justly said; and now, let us apply that rule to 
the matter under discussion: or that was under 
discussion when I came in, and let it determine 
which of us has the truer doctrines. Mine teach 
me to regard my neighbour even better than my- 
self, and from this affection to endeavour to do him 
all the good I possibly can. They also teach me 
to act justly and honestly to all.” 

“And pray, madam, doesn’t my religion teach 
me to act justly and honestly towards ali?” 

“You did not, at least, [ am bound to say, act 
honestly and justly towards me,” Mrs. Emory re- 
plied mildly, but firmly. 

“I deny the charge,” 
answer. 

“Then I stand compelled to prove it. You came 
to my house, and asked me to loan you a very 
highly cherished volume—highly cherished as the 
gift of a beloved, and far distant sister, and still 
more so for the precious truths to me that it con- 


was the low, indignant 


tains. This volume, my property, you so muti- 
lated as to make it utterly worthless. Was that 
just, was that honest? I leave those around to 
decide. You had no more right to destroy that 
book than you had to take from my table a silver 
spoon.” 

“T had a right, and I can prove it.” 

“Then vindicate your conduct, Mrs. Long.” 

“ The tendency of the book was demoralizing, 
and calculated to harm mankind. I destroyed it 
as I would a venomous serpent.” 

“As to its demoralizing tendencies, I believe 
you are altogether in error, for its reigning precept 
is an obligation to love the neighbour, and the 
Lord supremely. But admitting your allegation to 
be true, you would, acting from the principle 
you advanced, feel it as much your duty to set fire 
to our place of worship, as to burn one of our books, 
would you not?” 

“ Certainly I would!” Mrs. Long angrily replied, 
“if I dared. I should esteem the act as doing God 
service.” 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them!” was all 
the answer that Mrs. Emory made, as she arose and 
left the little circle into which she had been drawn, 
and sought in another part of the room more agree- 
able companionship. 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


On! glad the world at life’s spring time, 
And to young manhood’s eye 

Our happy country’s fairy clime, 
Our gorgeous earth and sky 

Seem brighter far than Grecia’s isles, 

Or where the eye of summer smiles 

O’er Eden Persia’s land of flowers, 

Her pointed mosques and antique towers. 


The glory of our native land 
To her young children seems 
More envied than the pictured strand 
Of Fancy in her dreams, 
And fairer than those Eastern climes 
Whose oft sung praise the poet chimes, 
Where stil! the monarch sun doth set 
On turret, dome and minaret. 


There is a glow upon our sky, 

And at the eve a stain, 
With which the hues of Italy, 

The rosy light of Spain, 
And all the tints that linger o’er 
The distant India’s sunny shore, 
Or charm the eye on Egypt's coast, 
A rival beauty cannot boast. 


The sun that gilds our heavens here, 
The silver queen of night, 
Shine on no lakes more softly clear, 
On streams more broad and bright, 
Than those, which flow with pomp and pride 
Through many a valley rich and wide, 
Or calmly lie, with waveless breast, 
Within the vast and glorious West. 


THE BRIDE’S 


Txov hast no voice so soothing to mine ear, 
Land of the Healing Spring !—no sound so dear, 
As the bland spirit of the mountain sigh, 

When with the scent of forests floating by, 

It steals upon me in the dreamy night 

With a sweet thrill of rapturous delight; 

For it hath power in its wild melody 

To waken thoughts, beloved Home, of thee! 

I seem to stand beneath my own blue skies, 
Where ’bove the clouds the lofty Catskills rise; 
Once more I ramble o’er the fragrant heath, 
Where the young zephyr woos the violet’s breath, 
And in imagination hear the swell 

Of torrents rushing down the rocky dell; 

Then my own Hudson, noble, pure and free, 

Its waters sweeping onward to the sea, 
Steals in soft visions to my memory, 
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The mountains, too, that lift their crests, 
And rock-ribbed peaks sublime, 
On which the fierce gray eagle rests, 
And where the storms of time 
Have raged, since first the world awoke, 
And from the realm of chaos broke, 
These cloud-crowned kings no rivals own, 
No grander in the world are known! 


Nor these alone, nor earth or sky— 
Great Nature’s proud dominion— 
Or stream, or lake, or mountain high— 

Rest for the eagle’s pinion— 
Thine is a glory brighter far, 
Land of the mellow evening star, 
For Freedom’s fires on every hill, 
Though lit in blood, are burning still! 


And from thy valleys songs ascend, 

From stream and silver lake, 
And where the forest branches bend 

The self-same songs awake— 
Songs that were sung by Freedom’s sires 
When erst they lit her altar fires, 
And which their children still shall chime, 
Through distant years to endless time. 


Land of our hopes! it is to thee 
We turn with joy and pride, 
Thy banner floats on every sea, 
By every stream beside ; 
And while the Pilgrim’s spirit clows, 
While in our veins their free blood flows, 
Our glorious native land shall be 
For ever blest, for ever free! 
Albany, N. Y., 1842. 
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OF HOME. 


As when I lingered on its verdant side, 
Listening the murmur of its rippling tide, 
’Neath the cool shadows of the clustering vine, 
My fav’rite summer bower in days ‘lang syne,’ 
Watching those sails its bosom whitening o’er, 
Which Commerce wafts to many a foreign shore, 
As when meandering in joyous play, 

From the lov’d mansion on my bridal day 

[I look’d upon its waves’ deep sunny blue, 

And breathed a fond, a passionate adieu. 


Flow on, flow on as when, majestic stream, 
Thine echo blent with youth’s romantic dream ; 
Though far away, thou’rt not forgotten here, 
The faintest mountain echoes which mine ear 
Hath ever caught of this land’s melody, 

Waken remembrances of Home and thee! 


M. R. B. 
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THE SUITORS, 


A BALLAD. 
THE POETRY BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 
THE MUSIC BY CHARLES E. HORN. 
RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO LOUIS A. GODEY, ESQ. 
BY THE WRITER OF THE WORDS, AND THE COMPOSER OF THE MELODY. 


From the Lady‘’s Musical Library.—Copy-right Music. 
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CONVERSATIONS AT THE EDITORS’ TABLE. 


BY MRS. HALE. 

“ How I do love the light of the fire, when our autumn 
evenings begin to grow long!” exclaimed Ellen Marvin 
as she drew her chair close to the book-covered table, over 
which the schoolmaster was leaning. “It always seems to 
me,” she continued, “as though all the sweet visions of 
domestic bliss which the poets have painted were bright- 
ened and beautified in such alight. I often wish, at this 
season of the year, that I too could write poetry.” 

“Yes,” said the schoolmaster, smiling at her enthusiasm, 
“yes, the bright hearth often awakens the poetic, as it cer- 
tainly does the social spirit in our nature. One reason 
doubtless is, that our cares and labours are sooner over, in 
these short days, and therefore we do not bring wearied 
minds into the domestic circle. And then the warm bright 
bright hearth is more welcome and joy-inspiring at this 
season than even in the depths of winter, because it is a 
new enjoyment, as it were, and of course seems a luxury. 
All these circumstances augment our happiness.” 

“T never could understand why the English people were 
disposed to melancholy at this season,” observed Mrs. Mar- 
vin. “Tome, November is one of the most cheerful months 
in the year.” 

“ Because you were born and brought up in New England 
rather than in Old England,” returned the schoolmaster. 

“And besides, we have our Thanksgiving day in this 
month, usually,” said Ellen. 

“Yes, and better still, we have, as a whole people, cause 
for fervent and grateful thanksgiving,” said the schoo] mas- 
ter. “At this season every family, almost, in our land has 
the comforts of life, and nearly all have the hope and pros- 
pect of living thus comfortably through the coming seasons. 
In Old England it is notso. Thousands, aye, millions of 
her people are suffering daily from the ‘ want of all things!’ 
To such persons the approach of winter must seem almost 
like the sentence of death. When suffering from cold is 
added to all other woes the poor have there to endure, even 
the soothing influences of religion can scarcely calm the 
spirit to patience and submission.” 

“It is dreadful to think of these wretched sufferers,” said 
Mrs. Marvin; “and then to reflect that this wide-spread 
and consuming poverty is borne in the richest country in 
the whole world!” 

“Tdo not see how the English nobility can enjoy their 
enormous wealth, while so many of their countrymen are 
literally pining with hunger,” said Ellen. “I should fear 
the judzments of heaven on such selfishness.” 

“ While Dives enjoyed his sumptuous feasts he cared lit- 
tle for the poor beggar at his gate,” said the schoolmaster. 
“Tt is the nature of continued prosperity to harden the 
heart. Great wealth, especially when inherited, makes its 
possessor proud and selfish. He thinks himself really bet- 
ter and more deserving than those whom accident has 
placed beneath him. The reason that the misery of others 
makes so slight impression on his feelings is—he never 
troubles himself abvut others. His heart is all engrossed 
with his own pleasures.” 


TABLE. 


“But you have often told me that the selfish could not 
be happy,” said Ellen. 

“ Nor can they,” he replied. 
ence between pleasure and happiness, asI define them. 
The selfish may enjoy what are called pleasures—the feast, 
the song, the dance—they may be gay, even riotous in the 
enjoyments of sense; but all these things will not make 
them happy, will not give them that frame of mind which 
can sustain its equanimity in disappointments, difficulties, 
dangers, in the hour of sickness and bereavements. I call 
only those happy who have shown that they can bear the 
trials of life with cheerfulness, and who have shown also 
that to promote the happiness of others is the seal of their 
own. In short, happiness is like the light of the sun, beau- 
tiful in itself, it warms and blesses all it shines upon—but 
pleasure is like the eruption from a volcano, its fierce flame 
leaving a desert where it passes, and soon ending in dark- 


“There isa great differ- 


ness and ashes.’’ 

“Tt would seem, then, that ruin must be the fate of any 
nation whose rulers and leaders are engrossed, chiefly, in 
“And 
such, at present, appears to be the aim of the rulers and 
nobles of Great Britain. How many poor mothers were 
weeping over their famishing children while the Queen 
made her gorgeous progress through the land! I wish those 
mothers and children could all have been brought befure 
her.” 

“Do you not think she is happy?” 
schoolmaster. 

“In a good degree, doubtless,” he replied. “She is, 1 
presume, ignorant of most of the distréss which prevails, 
for while all around her is so bright, she would hardly be- 
lieve in the existence of such deep misery, even were it 
described truly, which who would dare todo? Then she 
has one of the conditions of happiness in perfection.” 

“ How many conditions are requisite?”’ said Ellen. 

“ Three,” he replied—“ we want something to do, some- 
thing to love, and something to hope for. No person can 
be happy unless these conditions are fulfilled. Now Queen 
Victoria has her objects of affection, and, I doubt not, loves 
her husband and children as tenderly and truly as though 
she were only a private lady. Let us hope that these do- 
mestic affections, which she has so purely and beautifully 
exhibited, may enlighten her mind and move her heart 
towards her miserable subjects, whom the nobles, not the 
Queen, have so oppressed by their legislative enactments— 
and that, through her influence, and that of the ‘women 
of England,’ a change of measures, having for their basis 
justice and mercy to the oppressed at home, may be effect- 
ed. I do not despair of seeing this moral revolution in Eng- 
land.” 

“You ascribe great influence to our sex,” said Ellen, 
smiling. 

“I do not overrate it,” he replied earnestly. “I am only 
fearful that it may still, as it has heretofore, be misdirected. 
But the change will come. The moral destiny of the world 
is in the keeping of women. They will not always prove 
unfaithful to their sacred trust. Intruth, they have hitherto 
been rather unfitted for their duties than unfaithful tothem. 
The late Temperance reform has been nobly aided by wo- 
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men. So too the Missionary and Benevolent Associations 
of our age bear evidence of their zeal and disinterested 
charity. But women must do more. In their quiet homes 
they must be the teachers of truth and justice to men; 
among those whom their example and conversation influ- 
ences in social life, they must be the inspirers of patriotism 
and duty.” 

“Would you then revive the age of chivalry, or encou- 
rage the exploits of a second Joan of Arc?”’ said Ellen. 

“ No—oh, no! it is because the predominance of phy- 
sical courage and strength has ceased to rule the world 
that I think your moral influence will now produce such 
efficacious results,” said the schoolmaster. “In England, 
in America, we need heroes of peace, not mail clad war- 


riors. We need patterns of noble disinterestedness in 
public life; we need honest, self governed men in every 
station. When the ladies are united and uniform in their 


approval of such qualities, as in the days of chivalry they 
were of the strength and skill which triumphed at the 
tournament, and the courage which conquered in the bat- 
tle, we shall have not only champions of right, but the 
fashion of doing right will become popular.” 
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“The ladies ought to be much obliged for your good 
opinion,” said Mrs. Marvin. “I hope it will encourage us 
to persevere in that course of improving our own hearts 
and minds, which is essential before we can expect to pro- 
duce such a moral revolution as you predict. We ladies 
must, like Parizade, first obtain the golden water—that is, 
perform well our own duties—before we shall be able to 
raise you men from the lethargy of selfishness.”’ 

“ The trouble is how to begin,” said Ellen. 
to say ladies have great influence, and they must use it to 
refurm the world— but how shall it be done?” 

“It is a very simple process,” replied the schoolmaster; 
“it only needs that you should be really what you would 
make us believe, good-tempered, true hearted, and willing 
to perform all your duties, however humble. Never wait 
for great occasions to do good, they seldom occur; but 
always show that you approve and do whatsoever things 
‘A long continued walk 
But now 
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are pure, honest and righteous 
is better than a short flight,’ on our life journey. 
we must look over our new publications; next month we 
will pursue this subject.” 
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Sketches of Foreign Travel and Life at Sea; including a 
cruise on board a man of war, as also a visit to Spain, 
Portugal, the south of France, Italy, Sicily, Malta, the 
lonian Islands, continental Greece, Liberia and Brazil; 
and a Treatise on the Navy of the United States. By the 
Rev. Cuartes Rookwe .t, 2 vols. Published by Tappan 
& Dennet, Boston: Appleton & Co. New York: Carey & 
Hart, Philadelphia. 

We have given the title-page in full, as the best and 
briefest manner of conveying to our readers the scope and 
design of this work. The wide ground over which the 
author’s descriptions extend admits of great variety of scene, 
incident, and character. We are happy to add that he has 
fulfiiled his task in a manner worthy of an American 
Christian, which we think the highest title a man can 
aspire to. There is an air of truth in all the statements of 
Mr. Rookwell which at once inspires confidence. The 
style is clear and unobtrusive, with no effort for effect; it 
has the beauty of simplicity, and the strength which the 
free expression of noble and religious feelings always im- 
parts. The work is, indeed, a rich mine of information 
on the most important subjects connected with the history 
and character of the nations among whom the writer tra- 
velled. We regret that we have no space for extracts, but 
we hope our readers will have the privilege and pleasure 
of meeting with these “ Sketches of Foreign Travel.’’ The 
work cannot fail of success. 





Moral and Spiritual Culture. By R.C. Waterston. 


We have here the “thoughts” of one of the most actively 
benevolent “teachers of righteousness” which the system 
of employing “ministers at large,” some years since 
adopted in Boston, has called into the field of “spiritual 
culture.” It is chiefly, however, to the young that Mr. 
Waterston devotes himself. To imitate the example of the 
Saviour, who took little children in his arms and blessed 
them, seems to be the highest ambition of this, his devoted 
follower. The work contains twelve pieces, both prose and 
poetry, written in a style of simplicity which the child 
may understand, while the strength and beauty of the sen- 
timents and thoughts will charm the wise and instructed 
parent. It will make a valuable addition to the family 
library. Boston: Crocker & Ruggles. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The Characters of Schiller. By Mrs. Evert, pp. 226. 

We have not, among all our American female writers, 
ene so well skilled in modern languages and European 
literature as the interesting author of this work. As a 
translator and critic of foreign dramatic compositions she 
has heretofore shown that rare judgment and delicate taste 
which is equally the result of good sense, extensive read- 
ing, and correct moral principle. In this, her latest work, 
the fine powers of her mind have enabled her to understand 
and appreciate the lofty genius of Schiller, and her pure 
warm heart enters into his sympathies with the oppressed, 
his ardent love of freedom, his deep devotion to the good 
and beautiful in nature and art, and gives, like a faithful 
mirror, the true transcript of the poet’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. We think this work of Mrs. Ellet will be found a 
most valuable aid to those who wish to understand the cha- 
racter of Schiller’s genius and writings without the trouble 
of learning to read his works in the original. She has 
managed to retain much of the spirit of the German in her 
English translation, and her critical remarks are judicious 
and, generally speaking, very elegantly expressed. Pub- 
lished by Otis & Broaders, Boston. 





The Beauties of Vocal Melody; being a Choice Selection 
of Scottish, English, and Irish Songs and Ballads; with 
accompaniments for the Piano forte. Edited by Wm. 
R. Dempster. 

We thnik this a very excellent work of the kind, which 
every lover of music and singing will highly prize. As the 
long winter evenings are now approaching, which furnish 
the appropriate season for songs in the domestic and social 
circles, we commend this selection of Mr. Dempster to the 
notice of all who wish to obtain sume of the best and most 
popular airs and ballads; such as, embodying the universal 
language of the human heart, have the spirit of youth im- 
mortal in their thoughts and expressions. Sold by Perkins 
and Purves, Philadelphia. 





Our Mess. Nos.17 and 18. Carey & Hart. 
The above numbers of this admirable tale have just been 
issued by the above publishers. We predict for this work 
a great sale when completed. 
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EDITORS’ 


The Life of George Washington. By Jarep Sparks. 
Boston, Tappan & Dennet: Philadelphia, Drew & Scam- 
mell. 

We noticed this work in our September number, and 
trust that many of our friends have already seen the be- 
ginning. In this second number the portrait of Mrs. Wash- 
ington is given, a most beautiful engraving, and worthy of 
being placed among the heart’s treasures of every daughter 
of America. To be completed in sixteen numbers. 





Pictorial Guide to Niagara Fulls. The Illustrations de- 
signed and engraved by J. W. Orr, 1842. 

This is decidedly the most attractive, and, we think, the 
best book on the subject which has appeared. The draw- 
ings give much value to the work, and whoever intends to 
visit that greatest natural wonder in the world, Niagara 
Falls, would do wisely to secure this litte manual as a tra- 
velling companion. 


Little Coin, much Care; or, How Poor Men Live. By 
Mary Howirt. New York, Applewn & Co., pp. 171. 
Philadelphia, Godey & M’ Michael 
This book is one of the series prepared by several emi- 

nent English writers, mostly females, for “the People and 

Of course, the books are thoroughly 


their Children 
English in their tone and tempering. So far as our Ame- 
rican citizens may wish to learn the “ mighty differ” be- 
tween themselves and the labouring class of England, 
these little books will be valuable. They show a state of 
things which ought to make us feel very thankful that we 
were born where there are no privileged ranks, and no 


class legislation. 





Kane’s Chemistry. Edited by Dr. Draper. 
Brothers, New York 


Harper & 


Kane’s Chemistry is recognised among scientific men as 
In the department of organic chemistry, 
which has recently received so many improvements, it is 
particularly excellent; and in all respects the work is 
brought up to the existing improved state of the science. 
The additions, made by Dr. Draper of New York, enhance 
greatly the value of the now forth 
richly embellished and carefully adapted to the use of 
American colleges and medical schools. 


a standard work 


work, which comes 





Paul Clifford, Devereux, Eugene Aram, &c. 

The volumes composing the new edition of Bulwer’s 
novels, now in the course of publication by the Harpers, 
appear at regular short intervals, and thus furnish to the 
admirers of this eloquent writer the cheapest and most 

A novel of Bul- 


wer, embellished with a steel plate engraving, and afforded 


convenient set which has yet appeared. 


at twenty-five cents, may well be considered cheap litera 

ture. 

Johnsoniana; or, Supplement to Boswell: being Anecdotes 
and Sayings of Dr. Johnson, collected by various con- 
temporary writers. Edited by J. Witson Croxer. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1842. 

In a literary undertaking like Mr. Croker’s edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, one necessarily accumulates a 
vast amount of matter which cannot conveniently be in- 
corporated in the body of the work in hand. Such appears 
to have been the case in the present instance, and the re- 
sult is the supplementary work before us. The extracts, of 
which it is composed, are short, lively, and highly enter- 
taining. The amount of information which they contain 
relative to the life, opinions, and writings of the great “lite- 
rary leviathan”’ is very great, and the manner in which it is 
thrown together renders the work one of the most agreeable 
and useful species of light reading which it is possible to 
offer. Several admirably executed portraits embellish the 
volume. 
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Hope Leslie. By Miss Sevewicx. Harper & Brothers, 
, 


New York, 1842. 

Those who remember the lively sensation produced by 
the first appearance of this delightful historical novel, will 
not be surprised at its republication. Miss Sedgwick was 
particularly fortunate in the selection of the period and the 
scene of this novel, and she has brought to the task of 
illustrating the early colonial annals of Massachusetts, 
her native state, a vivid power of conception and a happy 
talent of delineation and characterization. It is gratifying 
to see the unrivalled talents of such a writer devoted to so 
patriotic an object as that of increasing the interest of the 


American people in the history of their own country. The 
best pens among our female writers, we are happy to 
notice, are chiefly devoted to national subjects. While 


the lady writers are thus patriotic, we need not despair of 
ultimately building up a sound and elegant national lite- 


rature. 





The Book of the Nary. By Professor Frost. Second 
edition. D. Apple ton & Co., New York, 1842. Godey & 
M’ Michael, Philadelphia 
It is gratifying to see a book, which is consecrated to the 

preservation of proud national recollections, pass so rapidly 

to a second edition. When we noticed the first appearance 

of this work we did not anticipate receiving a copy of a 

new impression, with several additional embellishments, 

within so short a period as has since elapsed. But even so 

Three weeks had hardly passed before the new edi- 

tion was called for. We are gratified at this, because it 

refutes an assertion which unreflecting persons permit 
themselves to make, viz., “that the Americans are indif- 
ferent to their national history.” The fact is directly the 
reverse. All historical and biographical works of real 
merit are encouraged; and, whenever a well written tale 


it 1s 


appears in the Lady’s Book, or any other popular maga- 
zine, founded on some fact which occurred in the colonial 
or revolutionary times, it is copied in the newspapers from 
one end of the union to the other. 

The rapid sale of Professor Frost’s elegant work, as well 
as of his former historical writings, proves the same thing, 
that the history of our own country, instead of being disre- 
garded by us, as a people, is an exceedingly populartheme. 
While this continues to be the case we cannot greatly de- 
generate from the virtue and patriotism of the primitive 
stock. So long as the glories of our navy are emblazoned 
in splendid engravings, like those in the volume before us; 
and its victories are rehearsed and sung as they are in the 
historical, anecdotical, and lyrical parts of the Navy Book; 
and such works are diffused throughout the country, and 
eagerly sought and read, we need not fear that future wars 
will not produce their Truxtuns and Hulls, their Bain- 
bridges, Decaturs, and Stewarts “he cherished record of 
a glorious past is the best guarantee of a glorious future. 





Breakfast Table Science; or, the Philosophy of Common 
Things. Written expressly for the Amusement and 
Instruction of Young People. By J. H. Wricut. New 
York: Alexander V. Blake, 1842. 

This is one of the best written juvenile books we have 
The author understands the art of attracting and 
His titles or heads of 
chapters are very catching, and the rapid, piquant style of 


seen. 
fixing the attention of children 


the dialogue prevents them from throwing the book aside 
before they have mastered its contents. The scientific 
nature of these contents may be regarded as constituting 
the chief value of the book, as a child will be certain, by 
learning them, to have his curiosity awakened concerning 
the phenomena of natural philosophy connected with his 
every day life, and to acquire some very useful notions re- 
specting the processes of investigation which are necessary 
to acquire a practical acquaintance with experimental phi- 
losophy. 
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The Gift: a Christmas and New Year's Present, 1843. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

The Gift for the coming holidays is an unusually beauti- 
ful one. The literary contents are of the highest order. 
Among the contributors we recognize the well known 
names of Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Esling, 
Mrs. Kirkland, Mary E. Lee, Mrs. Pease, Mr. Street, Mr. 
Inman, Charles West Thomson, Mr. Poe, Professor Frost, 
and Mr. Simms. The story of Billy Snub, the News-boy, 
by Seba Smith, is in the rich and racy vein which distin- 
Mr. Poe’s story, the Pit and 
the Pendulum, is one of his sombre and thrilling narra- 


guishes that popular writer. 


tives, exhibiting the intense nature of his “ graver musings.” 
The Lover’s Leap, by Herbert, is in his happiest vein. The 
Militia Training, by Professor Frost, exhibits some new 
and striking phases of New England life. The 
boat, by Mrs. Sigourney, is one of her best sturies. The re- 
maining contents of the volume, which we have not time 
to characterize in detail, are worthy of a place in the same 
volume with those which we have already noticed 

The plates are all executed by American engravers from 
original designs by American painters. The frontispiece 
is engraved by Cheney from a celebrated painting of Hun- 
tington, Mercy’s Dream The head, in 
vignette, which ornaments the title-page, is one of Cheney’s 
happiest efforts, touched off in the most delicate style from 
a crayon drawing of his brother. Billy Snub, the news- 
boy, was engraved by Dodson from a very celebrated pic- 
ture by Henry Inman 
duality 


Yrst Steam- 


It is a gem of art. 


It is full of character and indivi- 
from an of the 
lamented Malbone, engraved by Cheney, surpasses, in 


Egeria, exquisite miniature 
delicacy and expression, anything we have ever seen in 
anannual. The Lace Cap, from one of Sully’s beautiful 
imaginings, is the joint work of Dodson and Cheney. It is 
a speaking countenance. The Mililia Training, engraved 





by Pease from a painting of Clonney’s, is a bright sunny 
landscape, enlivened by groups of figures, full of character 
and expression. All the humours of a general muster are 
here given with wonderful fidelity. The greatest wonder 
is, how so much of life and humour could be condensed in 
so small a space. Rose Vernon, by Pease, from a sketch 
of Chapman’s, is a pretty village girl. The expression is 
quiet, and the ensembd/e of the picture is a pleasing one. 
The Florentine Girl, by Cheney, from Huntington’s pic- 
ture, is worthy of the fertile and expressive pencil from 
which it proceeded. Repose and deep sentiment are the 
prevailing features of the picture 

This getting up of annuals from original paintings by 


These 


paintings must have cost several thousand dollars, to say 


living artists must be a very expensive process 


nothing of the additional thousands which it must have 
cost to retain for months the services of firstrate engravers, 
like Cheney, Dodson, and Pease. The result is a volume 
which reflects not less honour on the liberal enterprise of 
the publishers than on the advanced state of American 
art. 

The Christian Souvenir: an offering for Christmas and 
the New Year, 1543. Edited by Isaac F. Shepard, 
pp. 304. Boston: published by Henry B. Williams. 
This is a beautiful book, and well worthy public favour, 

though, to say the truth, annuals have not, for the past year 

or two, been very favourably received. The complaint 
was, that they were expensive and useless works; the lite- 
rary character, which was chiefly of the light amusing 
kind, not rendering them worth preserving. This Chris- 
tian Souvenir, we are happy to say, takes higher ground. 

It aims to be instructive. The contributors are chiefly 

writers of known celebrity and high moral standing in our 

country. Quite a number of clergymen, of different deno- 
minations, have enriched the volume with their elegant 
and excellent thoughts. Our lady writers have also lent 
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their aid, and the editor may well feel proud of the produc- 
tions of genius, taste, and piety, which he has drawn 
together and arranged with much skill and judgment. 
Among the engravings is a very good likeness of Mr 
Yohunnun, the Nestorian Bishop. The book is beautifully 
printed, and is, altogether, a work we can commend to the 
favour of our friends. 


Burnet s Reformation. Embellished edition. 
Among the elegant works recently published by Messrs 
D. Appleton & Co. is a new and splendid edition of Bishop 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, in four royal octavo 
volumes with authentic portraits of all the great characters 
of that interesting period of history, from bluff King Harry 
and Anne Boleyn to Cardinal Pole and Archbishop Cran- 
mer. Catholics and Protestants are delineated with all 
the grim fidelity of Holbein. The volumes are all printed 
in the good oldfashioned style, broad margins, richly gar- 
nished with headings, notes, and citations; the paper, the 
print, the binding, the pictures, all are sumptuous and 
Of the merits of the work itself it is not very 
All the world knows that it is the 
author’s masterpiece, a history whose merit has never been 
It was so much esteemed in Bishop Burnet’s 


beautiful 


necessary to speak. 


questioned 
own time, that when the first volume appeared in 1679, it 
procured the author the unprecedented honour of thanks 
from both houses of parliament. Such a proceeding would 
make an author stare in these days. For depth, vigour, and 
variety of knowledge, Burnet is unsurpassed by any writer 
of his age. His active iife and court preferments gave him 
great opportunities for personal knowledge of men and 
things, which is exhibited to advantage in all his volumi 
nous works, but in none are his best qualities more con- 
The 
work richly deserves the splendid dress in which Messrs 
Appleton & Co. have given it to the public. 


spicuous than in this History of the Reformation 


’ 


Forest Life. 

If this had been the first work of its accomplished author, 

it would have been praised most lavishly; but she has now 
the difficult ordeal to undergo of being judged by compari- 
son with that most unique and delightful book, her “ New 
Home.”’ We cannot say that she has, in this second effort, 
excelled. It has 
scenery, fresh as forest flowers open to the “April skies,” 


By the author of “ A New Home.’ 


some exquisite pictures of life and 
and rich with those exquisite lights and shades which can 
only be caught from nature 
Friends’ Annual 

The members of the society of Friends are apt to find 
fault with the ordinary class of annuals as containing 
matter which contravenes their purposes in the education 
of their young people. Whether it is out of consideration 
for these conscientious scruples or not, we cannot say; but 
Messrs. Carey & Hart have, this season, been at the trouble 
and expense of getting up a volume which appears to be 
expressly intended to serve as an annual for people of the 
strictest religious principles, while it will be not less accept- 
able to persons of high literary and artistical taste, who 
It is Cowper’s Task and 
other poems in a single octavo volume, printed in the most 





“care for none of these things 


magnificent style and embellished with ten splendid en- 
gravings on steel from the burins of Cheney, Cushman, Xc., 
after the designs of John Gilbert. 
be commended to all parents, friends, and other present 


Such a volume may 


makers, as a perfect bijou in literature and art; matter, 
paper, print, binding, and embellishment, are all firstrate. 





The 4th number of Madame D’Arblay’s work is now in 
the press of Carey & Hart, and will soon be published. 
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The Christian Citizen is the title of a little book, by the 
Rev. Joun Harris, author of “Mammon,” &c, which 
will be highly prized for its fervent piety. The very neat 
manner in which this little work and others, by the same 
publishers—Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, Boston 
up, will be gratifying to those who desire to unite goodness 


is done 


with good taste. 


Carey & Hart’s edition of the Prayer Book of the Epis- 
copal Church. 

Nothing in ancient or modern binding has ever equalled 

these splendid books; silver clasps and silver edges, gold 

The very work for a present at 


These 


clasps and gold edges 
Christmas. Nothing could be more appropriate. 
gentlemen deserve great credit four the manner in which 


they get up their works. 
eo 


TO OUR READERS, 


Aunt Mercy, by Mrs. C. Lee Hentz. Do our subscribers 


remember these delightful stories? We have endeavoured 
to prevail upon Mrs. H. to continue them 

Mr. Chancy’s Cooking Stove, by Mrs. Annan. 
this anon 

The Midnight Voyage of the Seagull, by Mrs. Volney 
E. Howard. We hope soon to hear again from this highly 
gifted lady. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Hale will illustrate one of the plates in the 


More of 


December number 

Miss Virginia Deforest, our 
golden opinions by her illustrations of our plates. 

Alfred Street. We have written to this gentleman, and 
pause for a reply. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall 
pean steamer another Irish tale from this eminent deline- 


new contributor, has won 


We expect to receive by the next Euro- 


ator of the Irish character 
Charles Dickens. No doubt the same vessel will bring 
an answer from this gent!eman touching contributions 
Sheridan Knowles we also expect to hear from at the 
same time 
Dr. Robert M. Bird, 
His first regular contribution will 


f the Woods, &c 


December 


author of Nick 
appear in 
number 

A tale by the author of “A Marriage of Convenience,” 


will also appear in December 


Mrs. E. F. Ellet. We have two articles on hand written 
by this lady, one of them illustrative of a splendid steel 
plate 

Mrs. H. E. Beecher Stowe we are in daily expectation 


f hearing from 


T. S. Arthur will continue his delightful home truth 


tales 

H. W. Herbert will oblige us by forwarding two, three, 
or four of the tales that have been due us since May, 1841 
More of this anon 
1 writing a story for us 


Mrs. Seba Smith is engag 


Mrs. E. C. Emt ry, ditto 
Miss Eliza Leslie will still continue to contribute her 
raphic and amusing articles 
We have very many other arti s on hand by our best 
writers, but have not room to introduce all their names 
— > 


POST-OFFICE. 





It is a custom ve ry pre V 2rlent a custom, h ywwever, more 
noured in the breach than the servance—to rail con- 
ually at public institutions and public officers on ac- 
int of real or imaginary imperfections and lapses. One 


would think it were naturally a more agreeable and gra- 
8s which w 
fthe 


rene- 
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ral rnle, than to be eternally carping at the inconveniences 
which are the result of the rare exceptions. The post- 
office is one of the most useful institutions in the country, 
and the postmasters, taken collectively, are the worst paid 
set of officers in the public service. Yet there is no class 
of public servants who are more frequently made the sub- 
jects of unfounded complaint. Every one receives benefits 
of the most essential kind from the constant and punctual 
delivery of letters, newspapers, and magazines; yet no one 
thinks of the obligations of gratitude which he owes to the 
unwearied attention of the postmaster. The post office, 
like the common air we breathe, is enjoyed by all and ap- 
preciated by few. It is due to those who administer the 
benefits of this great and useful public institution that their 
Claims should be more fully acknowledged and more libe- 
rally met. Congress should increase the pay of postmasters, 
and ail classes of people should remember their services 
and unite in sustaining and encouraging them in the dis- 
charge of their duties, instead of carping at the inevitable 
delays and miscarriages which are incident to the best 
organized system. 

It appears that the Postmaster General has recently 
ymmodation of editors by 
Such 


made arrangements for the acc 
the speedy delivery of their letters and newspapers 
a manifestation of good will, from such a source, should be 
promptly acknowledged by the gentlemen of the press. It 
will relieve them from a heavy tax hitherto paid for con- 
veyance by extra lines, and confer other benefits of ines- 
timable value. 
— 
OUR FASHION PLATES. 

In our last we alluded to the opposition manifested in 
various quarters against the publication of fashion plates 
in the monthly magazines. We have observed that the 
objections come chiefly from those whom we consider, with 
due respect, to be less likely to know what is popular with 
or useful to our peculiar class of readers than we who have 
had the honour of catering for and gratifying their taste for 
some fifteen or twenty years. It is our pride and happiness 
to afford a rich monthly repast which shall instruct the 
minds and adorn the persons of our fair countrywomen, 
and we could better spare almost any other component 
portion of our “ perfect whole” than the admirable fashion 
plates. 

The December number will contain a fashion plate of 
an entirely novel kind, such as never before has been at- 
tempted in this country. We shall enjoy this novelty, of 


course, but a short time, as some 


of our contemporaries will 


be certain to ¢ he offspring of our brain. The carping 
I 





at fashion plates we understand, but we are not to be driven 
from our position 

On a recent occasion, in consequence of the non-arrival 
of our fashions from Europe, we were obliged to put 
a number of the Book to press without the plates, when 
there arose such an inquiry through all the interior of the 


‘ ha li} 
ve speedil 
Sp il 


y convinced the most scep- 





country as would | 








tical of the popularity of the plates. Hear what our friend 
of the Freeport Columbian says:— 

Godey’s Lady's Book —The August number of this in- 
The ladies should not 


its richly furnished pages 


teresting periodical is on our table 
miss an opportunity of perusing 
As usual the articles are of the choicest productions from 
the pens of the most celebrated writers of the present day 


The 


gravings 


embellishments consist of two well executed en- 


“The F 


on steel by A. Jones 


rtune Teller,” is a beautiful engraving 


“The Village Scene,” an engraving 


mphreys, sur e kind 


yn steel by F. Humphreys, surpasses anything of t 


we have seen for some time rhe plate of fashions, has it 
been discontinued 
We might not have adverted to 


erous episuies we hav 


this matter again but for 


the num received, confirming our 
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resolutions in the affair. Two of these we herewith present 
to our readers, which no doubt speak their unanimous voice. 


Mr. Gopey 

Dear Sir,— You cannot imagine what indignation and 
surprise pervaded our domestic circle, when, upon the re- 
ceipt of our last number of your charming “ Lady's Book,” 
we learned there had arisen objections to the plates of the 
fashions; but we laughed right out (inelegant as it is said 
to be) when we discovered the, grounds of objection. Be- 
cause, forsooth, the shape, colour, or position, of the mere 


figures or blocks on which the dresses are arranged for con- 


venience, does not suit my gentleman “ Bettys,”’ we are to 
be deprived of the pleasure and utility of knowing what is 
going on in the great world of fashion! Well I never! Did 
you ever? Simple as are our notions of things in the busy 
world, we are 
well dressed and fashionable, one must adopt the entire 
fashion plates, powder, carmine, and all! But, living many 
miles from the modiste, whose business it is to “ keep the 
run,’’ as our boys say, of the inventions of the fickle goddess, 


scarcely verdant enough to think that, to be 


and in a measure thrown upon our own resources for novelty 
and variety in dress, I need not say how invaluable are 
your transcripts of the modes & Paris to persons similarly 
circumstanced. With such an ensampler, an industrious 
needle, and a good taste, it must be a lady’s own fault if 
her dress be uncouth or outré in its style or construction. 
Smilingly yours, 
L.N. 


Zanesville, Ohio, Sept. 1, 1842. 

Dear Mr. Gopry:—Permit me to thank you, in the 
name of your fair patrons, for the firm stand you have taken 
gainst the “ anti fashionists,’’ who would deprive us of the 
interest, amusement, and employment, furnished by your 
excellent fashion plates. Iam sure that no lady, of the 
least taste or consideration for those of her sex who are 
situated without the pale of metropolitan facilities, would 
set her face, (and certainly not, if a lovely one,) against 
them; and those “ lords of creation,” as they very compla- 
cently style themselves, ‘hey had much better reflect on 
the very pretty business they have made of their own le- 
gitimate subjects, the currency, politics, trade, &c., before 
they dictate what is most proper or useful for the ladies. A 
Lady’s Book without fashions! why the very idea is pre- 
As well ball without music, a feast 
without the dessert, a wedding without the ring, or any 


posterous, give a 


other incongruous and disagreeable alternative. But 
enough. I am sure we can trust our interests fully in 


gallant hands, and I would not, 
at public corre- 


your polite, attentive, and 
on the occasion of my “maiden essay” 
spondence, tire your patience, or appear to dictate in the 
management of your unrivalled Book; therefore I hasten to 
subscribe myself 
Your Lady’s Book’s humble patron 
And devoted admirer, 
Mary 


If the fashions could be driven from the Lady’s Book 


there would be some dozen in the field; but it is well 
known to those engaged in this business, that as long as 
the coloured fashion plates appear in the Book, (no others 
being considered authority,) there is no chance for any 
Look at the attempts that have been 


Copying the form of our Book and 


other publication 
made in every quarter 
our name. In January we altered our page, put figured 
rules around it cast expressly for the work, and now every 
Will 


paper fold in no other form than that of the Lady’s Book? 


magazine we receive has pages of the same kind 


Is there type of no other size than that used in the Book? 
f paper? no other colour for covers, 
Gentlemen, do strike out 


Is there no other kind « 
than the Book 
something new, and we will give you due credit. 


that used in 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PARIS PLATE OF FASHIONS, 
Fic. 1.—Dress of barége of a light shade of green; the 
skirt long and full, so as to set in ample folds round the 
figure. The corsage is tight to the bust, half high, the 
sleeves short and tight to the arm. A ceinture of green 
ribbon, with moderately long ends, finishes the body at the 
waist. A pelerine in black lace of the cardinal form is 
worn with this dress; it conceals the sleeves and waist, 
but only meets at the neck, where it is finished by a rosette 
bow of pink ribbon. (See plate.) The cap, which is com- 
posed of point lace, is worn far back on the head, and is 
trimmed with pink ribbon put on in a zigzag across the 
headpiece, and terminating at one side by a rosette bow, 
and on the other by three coques. Black lace mittens. 


Fic. 2.—This dress is composed of a coloured silk striped 
with black. The corsage is tight, and the point, which is 
of a moderate length, is rounded in front. The sleeves are 
very short and tight to the arm; two bias folds of the same 
material as the dress ornament them. The skirt is long 
and very ample, a piping of black silk goes round the bot- 
tom of it. Berthe of black lace which comes down in front, 
where it is attached by a rosette of blue ribbon. Cap of 
point lace, coming very low at the ears, (see plate,) and 
trimmed with blue ribbon. Black lace mittens, and em- 
broidered pocket handkerchief. 


Fic. 3.—Dress made high in the neck; tight waist trim- 
med with a cape; tight sleeves. Full silk skirt with two 
deep tucks; the tucks and cape trimmed with rich gymp 
Dress cap ornamented with flowers. 


THE COMING SEASON. 


Some Hints about Dresses.—Immense capes are being 
much worn. Some are composed of India muslin, having 
three rows of broad lace, a pretty plaited ribbon being 
passed through the hems; others are made of black and 
white lace; they are mostly lined. A few are made in 
moire, and trimmed with lace or a handsome fringe, with 
a heading of fancy gymp; others in cachemire, with a 
light embroidery all round; a rich silk twisted fringe and 
cords and tassels encircle the arm-holes, or, what is still 
prettier, when they are composed of a bright shaded silk, 
having a trimming of ribbon, forming two riches; some- 
times a lace one is worn over the silk, having a very rich 
effect 

Evening Dresses.—Nothing will be so much worn the 
coming season as white for evening dresses; we see indi- 
cations of it everywhere—at the theatre, at concerts, white 
is everywhere visible, the favourite material being mousse- 
line or tarlatan; the form of the corsage round, and a la 
vierge; plain sleeves, half length 

Peignoirs continue still in much request, not only for 
negligé, but for dem/-toilettes 

Head Dresses.—Very little is now worn on the head, 
particularly for full dress; the hair being mostly orna- 
mented with crowns or light wreaths of flowers, and some- 
times composed of natural flowers. Combs are also much 
in vogue for decorating the hair; they are mostly of gold, 
or imitation. Another head dress consists of a little half 
dress cap or toque, made of the lightest materials, and either 
ornamented with pearls, or very smal] flowers interspersed 
amongst the tulle or blond. Strings of coral are favourite 
ornaments with younger persons for intermixing with their 
hair for full dress 

Pelerine cardinals and scarfs are much worn; those « 
watered silk trimmed with lace are very much in favour 
As the season ad vances, vel vet will be the favourite article 
Indeed, several have already appeared. It is in bad taste 
to have the cardinal and dress of the same material. 
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